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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
THE HOUSE OF MIRTH By EDITH WHARTON 


This tremendous story, which will be published in book form on October 14, has already been 
called “The most remarkable novel appearing in many years.” 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50. 








RENASCENCE CHARLOTTE 


PORTRAITS THE CITY: BRONTE 
By The Hope of By 


PAUL VAN DYKE, D.D. Democracy CLEMENT K. SHORTER 
An able and entertaining study of the A brilliant biography in the Literary 
Renascences as typified in ARETINO, By Lives Series by one of the most capable 
T: C and Maxm- itics of the day. 
ee * | PREDERIC C.HOWE | ” “iyeivend. $1.00 nat; 

2.00 net ; postage 20 cents. postage 10 cents. 


discussion of municipal prob- E SSAYS IN 
cn 09 cael APPLICATION 


islator and thorough student By 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
Compiled on the same lines as the Essays illustrating the application of a 
Nonsense and Parody Anthologies, and sane idealism to the practical problems 
containing the best rhymed satire. of life. 
Cloth, $1.25 net ; leather, $1.50 net ; 91.50 net; 
postage 12 cents. postage 14 cents. 


An able and illuminating 








A SATIRE 
ANTHOLOGY 


By 
CAROLYN WELLS 


of city government. 


$1.50 net; 
postage 15 cents. 











NEW FICTION 





KIPPS: The Story of a Simple Soul 
By H. G. WELLS $1.50 
“ A most entertaining and refreshing story.” 
— New York Globe. 
THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY Illustrated $1.50 
Vigorous open air stories of the staunch fishermen 
of Gloucester. 





THE MAYOR OF TROY 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH $1.50 
The pleasantest and most humorous story he has 
ever told. 


McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE 
By ARTHUR TRAIN $1.50 


“ Lively and readable in a high degree.” 
— The Outlook. 
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PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





The Life of Charles Lamb 


By E. V. LUCAS, Editor of “ The Works and Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb.” 


Two Volumes, 8vo, 


with 50 Illustrations, net 


$6.00. 


This work, by the greatest authority on the Lambs, represents the first attempt since Talfourd’s day to write the life 
of Charles and Mary Lamb in full. The new material that has come to light would alone justify a new biography, 


apart from the removal of many of the restrictions which prevented Lamb's first biographer from 


quoting freely from 


the letters and from entering fully into all the particulars of his friend’s life and associations. 





Portraits of the Eighteenth 


Century 
Historic and Literary 
By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE 
Translated by K. P. Wormeley and G. B. Ives 
Two Parts, 8vo, 30 Illustrations, net $5.00. 
The quality, the discernment, and balance, intuitive 
gue of essentials, the grace, force, and justice of Sainte- 
uve’s critical work have placed him in the front rank 


— perhaps, it would be better to say, have given him a 
place alone and unapproachable in the history of critical 





Louis XIV. and 


La Grande Mademoiselle 
By ARVEDE BARINE 
Authorized Version. 8vo, Illustrated, net $3.00. 


La Grande Mademoiselle, a relation of Louis XIII. 
through both parents, and the richest heiress in France, 
who aspired to be an empress, a political power, and a 
nun. Her memoirs give unique and valuable pictures 
of life at the court of Anne of Austria, and of the Wars 
of the Fronde, in which this strange woman played so 
remarkable a part. 





The Life 


of Goethe 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. A. Cooper. 
Three Volumes, Fully Illustrated, Large 8vo, net 
Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally conceded that this is 


the most important life of Goethe, from the standpoint of scholarship, 


sympathetic interpretation, and literary art 


— in fact the most important biography of any man written in Germany for many years. 





The Development of the 


European Nations 
1870-1900 
By J. HOLLAND-ROSE 
Two Volumes, 8vo,-with Maps. 
“ A discussion by a scholar of authority of those events 
which had a distinct formative influence upon the devel- 
opment of European states during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, a period remarkable because of the 
great progress made by the peoples of Europe in their 
effort to secure a measure of political freedom 
for the individual and the legitimate development of 
the nation.” 





Contemporary France 
By GABRIEL HANOTAUX 
Translated by J. C. Tarver, M.A. 
Four Volumes. Each Complete in Itself and sold 
lait Punaine each, net $3.75. — 
Vol. I. France in 1870-1873 
Vol. Il. France in 1874-1878 
The history of contemporary Europe is for the first 
time definitely focused in this im t work. It con- 
tains new documents and new explanation of diplomatic 
problems, and is, indeed, a of the inner diplomacy 
of the great powers of Europe during the last thirty 
years. 





Our Asiatic Neighbors 


12mo, Fully Illustrated, Each, net $1.20. (By mail, $1.30.) 


4. Australian Life in Town and Country 
By E. C. BULEY 

A bright, readable description of life in a fascinating 

and little-known country. The style is frank, vivacious, 


entertaining, ca) captivating, — just the kind for » book 
which is not at all statistical, political, or controversial. 


5. Philippine Life in Town and Country 
By JAMES A. Lz ROY 

Mr. Le Roy is eminently fitted to write on the Philippines. 

He was several years connected with the Department of 

the Interior in the Philippine Government when he made 

investigation of the conditions in the Islands, 








Send for our new 
Iustrated Catalogue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 W. 23d St. 
NEW YORK 
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A COMPLETE SET OF 
SHAKESPEARE for $8.00 


Pocket form, 40 vols., cloth; each with a new Critical and 
Historical Introduction by GEORGE BRANDES, who is per- 
haps the greatest of modern Shakespeare scholars. Printed 














from new plates, with photogravure frontispiece in each volume. 


The Brandes Shakespeare 


No other handy volume set of Shakespeare’s works equals this 
new edition either in quality or price. George Brandes, the dis- 
tinguished Danisk. critic, furnishes an analytic and historical intro- 
duction to each play; and a photogravure of a famous actor or 
actress in costume forms a frontispiece for each volume. There 
are forty volumes in the set, each 376x6 inches. Large type 
is used on good paper —and the bindings, in either green 
cloth or deep red leather, are both artistic and serviceable. 


The Set in a box, cloth, $8.00 net; Leather, $16.00 net. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A CONSENSUS OF CRITICAL OPINIONS 


William Archer: The edition is indeed a tri- 
umph, extraordinarily attractive and readable. It 
certainly deserves the widest popularity. It is a 
service at once to the poet and to the public to bring 
out such an edition at such a price. 


Dr. Brander Matthews: Especially note- 
worthy is the extraordinary cheapness of the edition; 
the volumes are shapely and seemly, tonvenient for 
the pocket and yet not trying to the eyes. 


Bishop Vincent: I wish that every minister of 
the Gospel, and aspiring layman as -well, might 
see the wisdom of putting on his shelves this most 
convenient and charming little Shakespearean Library. 
. . « It is a temptation to the busiest person to read 
a few pages of Shakespeare every day. 

The Review of Reviews: You will not be 
able to resist the temptation of buying this cheap 
and dainty edition of the plays of Shakespeare. 





Dr. Max Nordau: You have surpassed your- 
self. It isa marvellous edition. The get-up is won- 
derful, and the text the best available. 


Austin Dobson: These are eminently desirable 
little books, light to handle, pleasant to look at, 
irreproachably prefaced. 
* Good , binding — plain to read — 
What as ay Seaecpemre ecw, indeed?" 
I hope they may have every success. 


Edmund Gosse: Although Shakespeare has 
been reprinted in a thousand forms, it seems to me 
that these little volumes present the plays in the 
most graceful and delicate way that has hitherto 
been achieved. 


A. C. Swinburne: Mr. Watts-Dunton desires 
me to say how thoroughly he agrees with my esti- 
mation of your little books’ unrivaled beauty. 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


NO. 31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fox, Duffield & Company's New Books 


By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 
Man and the Earth Professor of Geology in Harvard University 
An economic forecast of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources for taking care of 

them. $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 


Drawings by A. B. Frost 


A collection of Mr. Frost’s cleverest pictures; introduction by Joel Chandler Harris, and 
accompanying verses by Wallace Irwin. $3.00. 


Old Masters and New By KENYON COX 


Practical art eriticisms by one of the foremost American painters. Illustrated edition, 
$2.50 net. (Postage 17 cents.) 





By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 
Cranford, a Play 4 Author of “ Captain Lettarblair ”’ 


A clever comedy, made from Mrs. Gaskell’s famous novel. Frontispiece in color. $1.25. 


. By Capt. HARRY GRAHAM 
More Misrepresentative Men Author of “ Misrepresentative Men ” 


New verses on celebrities. Illustrated by Malcolm Strauss. $1.00. (5th edition.) 


At the Sign of the Dollar By WALLACE IRWIN 
A book of racy verse on American topics. Pictures by E. W. Kemble. $1.00. 


By CLARENCE S. DARROW 
An Eye for an Eye iid ob Mheaaen Tees on en 
The story of a murder and its penalty. $1.50. 


Verses for Jock and Joan | By HELEN HAY 


Verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, Secretary of State; charmingly 
illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. $1.50. 


e Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER 
Doubledarling and the Dream Spinner Jer ot “Content in a Garden” ete 


Natural and charming stories for children ; pictures in color by Dora Wheeler Keith. $1.50. 

By VIRGINIA GERSON 

More Adventures of the Happy Heart , ,,,. By VIRGINIA GERSON 
Family “Successors to the Brownies.” Pictures in color by the author. $1.00. 


Ten Girls from Dickens By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


Third edition. An introduction for young folk to some of Dickens’s immortal children. 
Illustrated by George Alfred Williams. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Fusser’s Book By ANNA ARCHBALD and GEORGINA JONES 


New and larger edition. Rules and regulations for modern beaux and ladies’ men. 
Pictures by Florence Wyman. 75 cents. 


READY IN NOVEMBER 
Letters of Henrik Ibsen Translated by JOHN NILSEN LAURVIK 


Covering a period of fifty years and constituting an autobiography of the greatest living | 
dramatist. With a portrait. $2.50 met. (Postage extra.) 


Fox, Duffield & Company, Publishers, New’ torn city 
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FOR EARLY FALL PUBLICATION 





12mo, cloth 


life in terms that we can understand. 


12mo, cloth 


large numbers of admirers. 


Contrite Hearts 


By Herman Bernstein 
Author of ‘In the Gates of Israel.”* 


The author, whose earlier stories have been highly praised by Zangwill, Nordau, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, and others, depicts in this book a strong dramatic picture of Russian Jewish 


The Perfume of Eros 


A Fifth Avenue Incident 
By Edgar Saltus 


In this book, written in his best style, the author enters a new field and will add to his 
(Ready early in October.) 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 


$1.25 


$1.25 





43 EAST 19TH STREET 





A. WESSELS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 











Early Western Travels 
1748-1846 


SERIES OF ANNOTATED REPRINTS of some of 
the best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, 
descriptive of the Aborigines and Social and Economic Con- 
ditions in the Middle and Far West, during the Period of 
Early American Settlement. 


Edited, with Historical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Bibliographical 
Notes, and Introductions and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


With facsimiles of the original title-pages, maps, portraits, views, 
etc. Each volume, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price $4.00 net 
per volume (except the Atlas, which is $15.00 net). The edition is 
limited to 750 complete sets, each numbered and signed ; but in addition 
thereto, a limited number of the volumes will be sold separately. 


With an Elaborate Analytical Index to the Whole. 


“An undertaking of great interest to every student of Western 
history. Exhaustive notes and introductions are by Dr. Thwaites, the 
foremost authority on Western history, who is also to supply an elab- 
orate analytical index, under one alphabet, to the complete series. 
This latter is an especially valuable feature, as almost all the rare 
originals are without indexes.""— The Dial. 

“The tations are abundant and highly valuable.’’— The Nation. 





Full descriptive circular and contents of the volumes will be mailed 
on application. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 








[ ss WEBSTER’'S—EsCid! 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


Is NEEDED in every HOME, SCHOOL, and OFFICE. 


IT iS UP by # DATE AND go weg acy having 2380 
pages and 5000 illustrations. There has recently been 
added 25,060 new words and phrases, also a new Gazetteer 
of the World, and a new Biographical Dictionary, all edited 
by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Comr. of Education. 


IT 1S THE STANDARD OF THE COURTS 
Chief Justice M-iville W. Fuller, U. 8. Supreme Court, 
has fittingly said: “‘I regard the International as of the 
utmost value in accuracy of definition, and have found it 
in all respects complete and thorough.”’ 
Every State Supreme Court has recommended it. 

IT 1S THE STANDARD OF THE SCHOOLS 
The schoolbooks of the country are based upon the Inter- 
national, — 25,000,000 issued annually, —so that the chil- 
dren are educated in accordance with its principles. It is 
indorsed by a// State School Superintendents and educators 
without number. 
Presideat E. J. James of the Univ. of Ill. says: “I have 
never found one more satisfactory as a steady diet, so to 
speak, than the last edition of the Webster.” 


borer = INTERNATIONAL is without question the Latest 
Best dictionary. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
PUBLISHED BY 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WRITE FOR OUR “ DICTIONARY WRINKLES.” 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








HISTORY, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, ETC. 
A Text-book in the 


iMstery of Education 
a ® Professor PAUL MONROE, Ph.D., Professor in the 
story of Education, Teachers’ Col Columbia Univer- 
sity ; Author of “ A Source Book in the of Education 
for the Greek and Roman Period." 
A History of Political Theories 


from Luther to Montesquieu 
By WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Ph.D., Lieber 
Professor of Hi and Political Philosophy in Columbia 
University. A continuation of the theme of his “* A History 
of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediwval.”’ 
Cloth, 8vo, 82.50 net (postage 17 cents). 
Government Regulation of 
Railway Rates 


By Dr. HUGO RICHARD MEY: Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Chicago. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Restrictive Railway Legislation 

> =. HENRY 8. > follows the development of 

existing system in i ts incorporation, finance, construc- 

tion, operation, and traffic. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The Industrial History 
of the United States 

». ee ee. Professor of Economics 

183-343-424 > , ustrated. $1.25 net. 


NEW VOLUMES in the CITIZEN’S LIBRARY 
Each, half leather, $1.25 net. 
The Elements of Sociology 
By FRANK W. BLACKMAR, University of Kansas. 
An Introduction to the Study of 


Agricultural Economics 

By HENRY ©. TAYLOR, MS. Agr., U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 

Colonial Administration 
B PAUL 8. REINSCH, University of Wisconsin, Author 

“Colonial Government,"’ 

Ethical Gains through Legislation 
By FLORENCE KELLEY, Secretary of the National Von- 
sumer’s League. Just ready. 


23-4772 pp. 8v0, cloth. $1.90 net. | 


| LITERATURE 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett 


Uniform with the works of Walter Pater and of Matthew 
| Arnold. Limited to 500 sets on r. Ten volumes, 
| to be issued monthly, » beginning with “ The Forest Lovers Y 


Fhe apes Tay in in be ote — we Each 33.00 sen 00 net. 
Forest Lovers” now ready. 
| Representative Essays on the 


Theory of Style 
Chosen and edited by WILLIAM T. BREWSTER, Adjunct 
Professor of English “= = Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


1 pages, $1.10 net. 
| Alcestis and Other Poems 


y 
audiences, Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Southern Italy and the 
Rulers of the South 


By F. MARION ye Author of “Ave Roma 
Immortalis.” With 100 original drawings by HENRY 
BROKMAN. 


. New ¥. Sk in one volume. 
Cloth, 15+-376+-411 pages, 8vo, 82.50 net. 


A Wanderer in Holland 
By E. V. LUCAS. Vn Dele ae 
tones. 81.75 net 


OUT-DOOR LIFE 


| Mr. Edwyn Sandys’s Sporting Sketches 
The cream of American sport ery Gocenanae 

author, artist, naturalist, and — story-te 
Ramones 81.76 net. 


New Creations in Plant Life 
An Authoritative Account of the Life and Work of Luther 
Burbank. By W. 8. HARWOOD. 
Cloth, illustrated. Just resdy. 
President Henry C. King’s 


| Rational Living 
Shows the practical bearing of certain inf: 
snodere pupebetegy. 





erences from 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Samuel Merwin’s 
The Road-Builders 


By one of the joint authors of “Calumet K"; a —_ 
spirited vam — "heeded. "Cie, E100. 


Mr. Jack London’s 


Tales of the Fish Patrol 


will hold the boys, as his “Call of the Wild”. . . 
drawn the hearts of their fathers. Ay A 


the author’s own adventurous = Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Phillpotts’s x 


Knock at a Venture 
deals with such natives of Dartmoor as have Fa pk 
racy, quaintly humorous, rustic episodes of his Cloth, 81.50. 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s 
The Fair Maid of Graystones 


pm Eg from the period Miss Dix has made 
her own, in The Making of C Christopher Fer- 
Pegban” Blount’ of 


Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. John Luther Long’s 


Heimweh and other stories 
are full of the same exquisite indescribable thrill that is felt 
in the beauty of his ‘* Madame Butterfly,” etc. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 81.50. 

Mr. Emerson Hough’s 

Heart’s Desire 
tells the story of a contented town, certain 
and two fortunate lovers. Tllustrated. 





peculiar citizens, 
Cloth, $1.50. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE GREEK LOVE OF DETAIL. 


The crocodile of the Nile, Heroddtus tells us 
in that admirable Second Book of his, has pig’s 
eyes, tusk-like teeth, and a dorsal armor of very 
strong scales; he also adds that it is the only 
animal having no tongue and moving its upper 
instead of its under jaw, and that leeches infest 
its mouth, which it gladly opens for a certain 
bird resembling the plover to walk in and feast 
on the troublesome parasites—a service so grate- 
ful to the hideous reptile that it holds ajar those 
huge jaws, which could easily make match- 
wood ofa fishing boat, until the bird has walked 
out again unharmed. This vividly recalls the 
picture, in the old natural-history books, of a 
crocodile with its upper jaw, and in fact the 
whole cerebral region, tilted at an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees with the lower jaw, 
which rests on the ground, while a small bird 
promenades the oral cavity (a veritable bonne 
bouche for the feathered feaster) with much 
apparent contentment. 

. All these details are characteristic of the 
Greek historian’s inquiring and observing 
genius, but two of them also illustrate his occa- 
sional too ready acceptance of that which is 
curious and striking, and which, for the inter- 
est of his narrative, ought to be true if it is not. 
As for the leeches, and the bird which alone of 
animate beings is the ugly monster’s friend, and 
which Herodotus calls the ‘ trochilos,’ later re- 
searches have proved the Halicarnassian trav- 
eller to be in the right. The parasite—‘ bdella’ 
is its Greek name—has been identified with the 
‘timnatis nildtica,’ and the bird, which the 
Arabs of to-day call ‘ siksak,’ is inferred to be 
the ‘ pluvianus egyptius.’ But concerning the 
anomalous absence of a tongue and the excep- 
tional hinging of the jaws, the historian’s eyes 
deceived him. His account of the matter is 
very interesting, but unhappily not true. Mod- 
ern naturalists have discovered a tongue to the 
animal, a thick fleshy growth, attached, as they 


tell us, very far back in the throat, and not so 


much in evidence as the unruly member of some 
higher forms of vertebrates. And the lower 
jaw, being prolonged backward beyond the skull, 
gives to the reptile’s yawn a generous ampli- 
tude, and in some way conveys the impression 
that the upper and less considerable blade of 
these enormous shears is the moving ‘ 

But exceptions only prove the rule, and the 
Ionic traveller’s fondness for graphic detail has 
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long been recognized as something far different 
from the ordinary sight-seer’s craving for nov- 
elty. No one will severely blame Herodotus for 
not pushing his study of saurian anatomy to a 
point that might have robbed us of his book be- 
fore the first page was written. He redeems 
his slight error of detail by going on to tell how 
the reptile is hunted,—a curious method, sub- 
stantially the same as that still in vogue on the 
banks of the Nile. Another small descriptive 
item in this Egyptian narrative chanced to ap- 
peal to the present writer with a certain vivid- 
ness and reality. In his account of the festival 
called the ‘lighting of the lamps,’ periodically 
celebrated at Sais, and in fact throughout 
Egypt, Herodotus says the lamps were filled 
with oil and salt, the wick floating on the sur- 
face and the lamps burning all night.. The 
domestic column of a recent newspaper contains 
a paragraph advising housewives to put a little 
salt in their lamps to make them burn more 
brightly ; which goes to demonstrate again that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

De Quincey once styled Herodotus ‘ the Frois- 
sart of Antiquity,’ but later admitted that he 
had done the earlier writer an injustice; for 
Froissart he declares to be ‘little else than an 
historian, whereas Herodotus is the counterpart 
of some ideal Pandora, by the universality of 
his accomplishments.’ And the English essay- 
ist proceeds to name some of the Greek histo- 
rian’s many excellences. His approximate accu- 
racy in giving dimensions and distances in 
Egypt, notwithstanding the crudeness of his in- 
struments of measurement, De Quincey consid- 
ers ‘all but marvellous’; and he warmly admires 
his description of that ancient land and its in- 
habitants. Judged as ‘ an exploratory traveller,’ 
he continues, in an essay that has not yet ceased 
to be good reading, ‘and as a naturalist, who 
had to break ground for the earliest entrench- 
ments in these new functions of knowledge, we 
do not scruple to say that, mutatis mutandis 
and concessis concedendis, Herodotus has the 
separate qualifications of the two men whom we 
would select by preference as the most distin- 
guished among Christian traveller-naturalists ; 
he has the universality of the Prussian Hum- 
boldt, and he has the picturesque fidelity to na- 
ture of the English Dampier—of whom the 
last was a simple self-educated seaman, but 


strong-minded by nature, austerely accurate - 


through his moral reverence for truth, and zeal- 
ous in pursuit of knowledge, to an excess which 
raises him to a level with the noble Greek. Dam- 
pier, when in the last stage of exhaustion from 
a malignant dysentery, unable to stand upright, 
and surrounded by perils in a land of infidels, 
crawled on his hands and feet to verify some 
fact of natural history, under the blazing fore- 





noon of the tropics; and Herodotus, having no 
motive but his own inexhaustible thirst of 
knowledge, embarked on a separate voyage, 
fraught with hardships, toward a chance of 
clearing up what seemed a difficulty of some im- 
portance in deducing the religious mythology 
of his country.’ 

To pass now to a Greek historian of the suc- 
ceeding generation and of another dialect, even 
the monotonous details of stages and 
that used to make Xenophon’s retreating Ten 
Thousand so tiresome a company of tired sol- 
diers to our schoolboy minds, may come back in 
later life as not unpleasing bits of realism, ac- 
ceptable for their very dulness, their rigid ad- 
herence to the hard facts of that stern struggle 
for a sight of the sea, with its cheering promise 
of home and friends. So, too, the Catalogue of 
Ships in the ‘ Iliad,’ a passage of 266 lines that 
used to be skipped in the classroom as not gram- 
matically instructive, contributes by its very 
monotony to complete one’s mental i of 
those primitive galleys hastening in squadrons 
across the Aigean and laden with warriors that 
are to do battle ‘far on the ringing plains of 
windy Troy.’ The description of the shield of 
Achilles is another bit of detail, tiresome prob- 
ably to the learner, but afterward recognized 
as a necessary part of the poem. As Professor 
Butcher has well said, poetry was not for the 
Greeks, as it so often is for us, an escape from 
reality, a refuge from world-weariness; and he 
quotes Strabo’s remark that ‘to construct an 
empty teratology or tale of marvels on no basis 
of truth is not Homeric,’ and that in both 
*Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ we have a transference 
of actual] events to the domain of poetry. 

A recent study of the ‘ Odyssey’ by a French 
scholar, M. Victor Bérard, is said by the re- 
viewers to contain some curious and convincing 
illustrations of Homer’s accuracy as a geog- 
rapher and of his practical acquaintance with 
the navigation of the Mediterranean, with its 
islands and shores, its winds and currents, and 
with all the habits and customs of the seafaring 
folk that bordered its eastern waters. Even the 
farthest reaches of the hero’s wanderings cease 
not to be linked with reality. Mr. Butcher 
quotes from the Frenchman’s work some strik- 
ing instances of the close agreement in the 
‘Odyssey’ between poetic fancy and prosaic 
reality of detail. In Book ii. ll. 212 ff., Tele- 
machus asks the suitors for a ship and twenty 
men, that he may go to Sparta and sandy Pylus 
to inquire about his father. The request is re- 
fused ; but Athene, in Mentor’s guise, equips the 
expedition, and Telemachus sets sail with Men- 
tor, the hour being approximately indicated by 
line’388, ‘ The sun set, and shadowy grew all the 
ways,’ a formula occurring seven times in the 
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poem in connection with travel, and evidently 
denoting a late hour at night. Athene sent ‘a 
favoring gale, a fresh wind from the northwest, 
singing over the wine-dark sea,’ and early next 
morning Pylus is reached. If we consult the 
official ‘ Sailing Directions’ of to-day, says Mr. 
Butcher, we shall find that land and sea breezes 
alternate in those Greek waters, the wind from 
the sea beginning to blow each morning about 
ten o’clock and keeping all vessels in harbor the 
rest of the day, but subsiding at sunset, and 
followed, after some hours of calm, by the land 
breeze. Hence Telemachus, leaving Ithaca 
about eleven at night, would have a favoring 
wind to waft him toward Pylus. The poet who 
described this voyage of Telemachus had a ma- 
riner’s knowledge of that whereof he spake. 
Another example from the same source. Book 
v. 295-6 pictures a tempest encountered by 
Odysseus after he had left Calypso’s island and 
was approaching the Pheacian coast: ‘ Eurus 
and Notus clashed together, and stormy Zephy- 
rus, and Boreas, born in the bright air, rolling 
onward a great wave.’ Of these four winds — 
southeast, southwest, northwest, and northeast, 
respectively — the last-named, Boreas, finally 
prevailed, blowing continuously for two days 
and two nights, then falling and giving place to 
a ‘ windless calm’ on the third morning. Again 
consulting the ‘ Sailing Directions,’ we read, as 
quoted by Mr. Butcher: ‘ It frequently happens 
that winds from the N.E., N.W., and S.E. blow 
at the same time in different parts of the Adri- 
atic. The wind called Bora is most to be feared 
and demands active and incessant watch. 
. . In summer it never lasts more than three 
days.’ Thus, we are assured by M. Bérard, 
the storm that overtook Odysseus was no mere 
storm of literature, but a genuine Adriatic tem- 
pest. While Virgil’s storms always rage three 
days, that is simply a part of his stock of poetic 
furniture. The author of the ‘Odyssey’ is 
minutely accurate in every detail; and the dis- 
turbance of the elements as described by him 
off the Phzacian coast furnishes an interesting 
bit of confirmation of the old tradition that 
Phzacia and the niodern Corfu are one and the 
same, .. 
That Greek literature should be distinguished 
by clearness, precision, minute attention to de- 
tail, is of course no more than one would expect 
from what is known of the Greek character and 
of the environment that helped to produce. it. 
Under those bright blue skies, vagueness and 
mysticism were not at home. An insatiate love 
of knowledge, of facts as they actually are, 
marked the Greeks. This love of knowledge, 
says Plato in the Fourth Book of the ‘ Republic,’ 
they had in as marked a degree as the Pheeni- 
cians and Egyptians had the love of money. To 





know was to the Greek mind an excellent thing, 
apart from all use, sordid or noble, of the know!l- 
edge acquired. One important department of 
learning, however,. was strangely neglected. 
Hager as the people of Greece were to learn 
about distant lands and their inhabitants, they 
appear to have held it not worth while, or not in 
keeping with their national importance, to learn 
foreign languages. Herodotus in his travels 
evidently blundered along as best he could’ with 
only his mother-tongue in which to make known 
his wants and his queries. Like the oe 
and untaught person of our own time an 
country, the cultivated Greek seemed almost to 
assume without question that the words of his 
own language were the original and natural 
names of things. Epicurus, observes — our 
authority already so freely quoted, felt no doubt, 
skeptical philosopher though he was, that the 
gods, if they spoke at all, spoke Greek ; and even 
so acute a mind as Plato’s fell a victim to fal- 
lacies that he would have easily avoided had he 
known the grammar of even one foreign tongue. 
But in one respect, and that a matter of lan- 
guage again, the love of detail and the striving 
for precision went so far as occasionally to try 
the patience of a modern reader of ancient 
Greek. The wealth and variety of modifying 
particles, designed to render impossible all de- 
fect in consecutiveness, to smooth over all ab- 
ruptness of transition, contribute at times to 
perplexity, or at least to irritation and weari- 
ness, rather than to perfect clearness. Pray, 
exclaims the much-enduring reader, cannot a 
reasonable being draw an inference now and 
then without the officious assistance of an illa- 
tive conjunction, or of two or three of them 
marvellously welded together, with crasis and 
elision and various euphonic changes of con- 
sonants and vowels? Yet over-scrupulous par- 
ticularity is better than slovenly ambiguity, and 
an infiinite capacity for taking pains than 
careless disregard of small things. 

The temptation is strong, even at the risk of 
perpetrating a few platitudes, to indulge in 
some closing reflections. A most excellent thing 
must one consider this Greek fondness for facts 
in all their details. There are times when the 
mind craves concrete realities large and small, 
as the raw material out of which mental tissue 
is formed, just as there are also moments when 
the longing is irresistible for the vague and 
mystical and dreamily suggestive. Preraphael- 
ism no less than impressionism, Greek clarity 
no less than Hindu mysticism, has its appointed 
hour. It is well at times to feel strongly con- 
vineed that knowledge is good for its own sake. 
Between. knowing and not knowing, who could 


, hesitate in his choice? A plus is always in- 


finitely preferable to a zero or a minus. . More- 
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over, if the business of our lives be not the quest 
of truth, in all edifying forms and in larger 
and larger measure, and its worthy exemplifica- 
tion in daily conduct, what then is it? En- 
riched and fortified with large acquisitions of 
concrete facts and the ideal truths they symbol- 
ize, may not one meet the smiles and the frowns 
of fortune with like equanimity? Or, rather, 
to him who conforms himself to the facts can 
fortune wear any frowns? What, after all, is 
man but the sum of all he has inherited and all 
he has experienced and learned? And if he has 
but done his part toward making that sum total 
a considerable one, the better for him in the 
way of stability, virtue, contentment, useful- 
ness, and countless other respects too obvious to 


need naming. Prroy F. BIcKNELL. 





SHAKESPEARIAN DRAMA IN 
CHICAGO. 


It is almost ten years since the writer of this 
article published in THe Dra a record of the 
Shakespearian performances at the Chicago 
theatres during a season which had appeared 
noteworthy for its classical productions.* In 
view of the charges of decadence so often urged 
against the contemporary stage, and the public 
taste for dramatic amusement, together with 
the alternating assertions—on the one hand 
that Shakespeare is no longer enjoyed and 
therefore seldom performed, on the other that 
such and such a season has been signalized by 
a revival of the classic drama beyond precedent, 
—in yiew of much diseussion of these and 
kindred themes, it may be that a complete 
record of the Shakespearian plays produced in 
Chicago during the past ten years will have not 
only a passing interest, but prove of value «1s 
presenting facts bearing on the case. 

By way of further comment, it may be said 
that while the Chicago stage is distinctly pro- 
vincial as compared with that in New York, it 
is undoubtedly less affected by artificial condi- 
tions than is that of the metropolis. Chicago is 
near the centre of national life, and is perhaps 
as truly indicative of the rise and fall of dra- 
matic values as any city in the country. 

While it is not possible in this article to deal 
in detail with the characteristics: of the ten 
seasons under review, attention is called to the 
first and last of the series, which appear to be 
the most notable of all. During the dramatic 
season of 1895-96, thirteen Shakespearian plays 

* * Shakespeare in Chicago,’ I.—Tue Dra, June 16, 96. 

‘Shakespeare in Chicago,’ I.—Tue Dian, July 16, '97. 


‘The Passing Show.’—Tue D1AL, July 1, '98. 
* Plays and Players of a Season.’—Tne Dra, July 1, "99. 








were presented: ‘As You Like It,’ ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, ’ ‘ Merchant of Venice, ’ 
‘Taming of the Shrew, ‘King Henry IV.,’ 
‘Richard III.,’ ‘ Julius Caesar,’ ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet. ’ 
There were two Richards, two Macbeths, two 
Violas, and two Rosalinds; three companies 
appeared in ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ two in 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ There were four Othellos, 
five Shylocks, and seven Hamlets. In Septem- 
ber and October, Shakespeare was played for 
three weeks, Miss Rehan and Miss Marlowe 
appearing simultaneously during two weeks of 
the three. Again, in January and February, 
there were engagements covering three weeks: 
Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Skinner and Mr. Creston 
Clarke appearing in Shakespearian roles. 
During this period, ‘Hamlet’ was presented 
fourteen times, and twice the theatre-goer had 
his choice of two interpretations. In March 
there were thirteen performances, and in April 
sixteen. In every month of the season except 
November, Shakespeare was played in Chicago. 
The companies of eleven different artiste 
appeared in these productions, and there were 
eighty-eight performances of these thirteen 
plays. Besides the players already named, Mr. 
Warde, Mr. James, Mr. Mantell, and Thomas 
Keene appeared; the younger Salvini essayed 
the characters of Othello and Hamlet; Sir 
Henry Irving was seen as Shylock and as Mac- 
beth. 

From the table given at the end of this 
article, it is evident that, taking into account 
both the number of performances and the num- 
ber of plays presented, no subsequent season 
compares in interest with the one reviewed, 
until we reach that of 1904-5. This last season 
is so remarkable for its offerings in the Shakes- 
pearian drama that it is worth while to note 
the productions in detail. For the sake of clear- 
ness. the various engagements are tabulated 


thus: 
Dates. 


Bept. 19-24 
Feb. 6-12 

| Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
2 Much Ad6 | Apr. 13, 44 
{ae 38 


1 Romeo and Juliet 


3 Hamlet Apr. 8, 20 
May 16-22 
Taming of the Shrew 
4 (Katharine & Petruchio 


5 Merchant of Venice 


Jan. 23-28 
Sind 1,2 


6 Richard III. 
7 Winter's Tale 
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It will be seen that the record opens with the 
advent of Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe in an 
engagement of three weeks, during which they 
presented the three plays, ‘ Romeo and Juliet, ’ 
‘Much Ado,’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ giving seven per- 
formances of each play. It was not until the 
last of January that an opportunity was again 
given to see a Shakespearian drama on the Chi- 
cago stage; but the week of January 23 brought 
two stars into the field of vision, Mr. Mansfield 
appearing for two weeks alternating in the 
roles of ‘Richard’ and ‘Shylock,’ and Miss 
Rehan appearing for a single week in ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew.’ Twelve performances of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ by the Bush Temple Stock 
Company are recorded in February, and we 
had during that same month the production of 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ by Mr. Warde and Miss 
Kidder. Very appropriately, April, the birth- 
month of the great dramatist, appears as the 
stellar month of the season. On April 3, Mr. 
Ben Greet began his notable engagement, of 
which the first two weeks were devoted to six- 
teen presentations of seven Shakespearian 
plays ;. these. were ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ ‘ Much 
Ado,’ and ‘ Hamlet.’ On the seventeenth of the 
month came Miss Viola Allen’s appearance for 
sixteen performances in the ‘ Winter’s Tale. ’ 
Meanwhile Mr. Mantell, during the last week 
im April, was presenting his interpretation of 
‘Richard III.’ Inasmuch as Mr. Mantell’s pro- 
ductions were given nine times in the week, we 
have for the month of April, 1905, the note- 
worthy record of forty-one performances of nine 
Shakespearian plays; except on April 1 and 
on the first three Sundays of the month, there 
were presentations every day. Mr. Mantell’s 
en ent included a week’s appearances in 
‘Othello’ and another week’s in ‘ Hamlet.’ In 
May, also, the Bush Temple Company gave 
eleven performances of ‘As You Like It.’ It 
should be added that in March Miss Blanche 
Bates twice included ‘ Katharine and Petruchio’ 
as one of the plays in a double bill. . No account 
is here made of an open-air performance of ‘ As 
You. Like It’. by Mr. Greet’s company in Sep- 
tember at the Onwentsia Club. The 133 per- 
formances of these twelve plays certainly make 
the dramatic season of 1904-5 a very effective 
climax to this record of a decade. If now we 
were to include the e ment of Mr. Greet and 
his company during the summer season — eight 
performances of seven plays at the University 
of Chicago (July 12-22) and nineteen per- 
formances of six plays at Ravinia Park (July 
24-Aug. 5)— we should have a truly remark- 
able_reeord of 160 performances of fourteen 
plays,—‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream* and 


' following innuendo: 





‘The Tempest’ being included in this supple- 
mentary list. 

The writer does not care to pronounce. any 
dicta upon the summary oy os I given or upon 
that which follows. In the table appended, six 
down-town theatres are represented; they 
average, perhaps, eight performances a week, 
and. the length of the r season is. about 
forty weeks. Upon this basis, any reader who is 
fond of figures may, if he wishes, produce some 
more or less edifying calculations. But here 
are the simple records of the Shakespearian 
productions in Chicago for the past ten years. 


SHAKESPEARE IN CHICAGO: 1895-6—1904-5.* 


cm mes arene | 1896-97 
is: t wes See co ee | 1897-98 
S = cs w | 1901-02 


.- ww: 
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86 62119 97 139 709 
* In the verification of dates and in the preparation of this table, I 
have had the assistance of Mr. A. P. Zetterberg. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
A QUESTION OF ‘EXEMPLARY MORALITY.’ 
(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 

In the issue of your journal for Sept. 16 I have 
read with some satisfaction the sympathetic no- 
tice of ‘The Land of the Strenuous Life,’ by the 
Abbé Klein. In the main, the criticism is gra- 
cious. The note of critical condescension, as 
might be expected, is not wanting. . 

Into the notice there has erept a biting allu- 
sion that must eut every 1 ng — to mn 

uick. In no ing spirit do I challenge the 
f = The exemplary morality, 
too, that he [the Abbé Klein] delights to attrib- 
ute to the restraining influence of the confes- 
sional might not be borne witness to by police 
court reeords.’ No words could conceal the virus 
here hidden. No such dart could be hurled hap- 
hazard. Let me ask the reviewer, Do the police- 
court clerks keep a register of such criminals as 


_are regularly at confession? . Do they find.on in- 
‘quiry the fact that the confessional has failed 
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of restraining them? To what statistics did the 

reviewer have access in venturing the amazing 

opinion above quoted? Is it another fulfilment 

of ‘T don’t know the man, but I’d damn him at a 

venture?’ Tomas Vincent SHANNON. 
St: Malachy’s Rectory, Chicago, Oct. 5, 1905. 


[Father Shannon’s courteous letter of remon- 
strance and inquiry is of unusual interest to the 
reviewer; for it is just such communications, 
coming so unexpectedly as they do, that are 
blessed to our use in enabling us in some small 
measure ‘to see oursel’s as ithers see us.’ The 
‘virus’ which our correspondent so clearly de- 
tects must be present, in. however diluted-a,form, 
else he could not have. discovered it; and the 
only: thing for the infected patient to do is thank- 
fully to apply the anti-toxine furnished by the 
timely letter. And now the reviewer. begs leave 
to ask in return whether, on’ re-reading the of- 
fending passage, the remonstrant would still con- 
sider his questions, concerning police-court regis- 
ters, quite as fair as they are difficult to answer. 
For. the sake of clearness, let us add a comma and 
change the form of the relative pronoun in tlie 
objectionable sentence, thus,—‘The exemplary 
morality, too, [of the Catholies,] which he de- 
lights to attribute to the restraining influence of 
the confessional, might not be borne witness to 
by the police-eourt records.’ It was the alleged 
superiority of Catholic over Protestant morals, 
and not at all the efficacy of confession, that the 
reviewer ventured to call in question;. and on 
this matter the police records might conceivably 
throw some light. Is it virulence in a eritie to 
query whether those of a certain designated faith 
are morally superior to those of another? In 
conclusion, it may interest Father Shannon and 
other readers of Tux Dr1at to learn exactly what 
were the Abbé’s words that aroused this discus- 
sion. He says, speaking of the Catholie Church: 
‘By her sacraments, especially by confession, she 
combats intemperance, lust, and other vices, 
with a strength that the most beautiful discourses 
of Protestant ministers can never equal.’—THE 
REVIEWER. | 


UNWORTHY READING FOR THE YOUNG. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 

May the little flurry over the question of proper 
and improper reading for the young be made the 
occasion for a word concerning one subtle but 
powerful influence in the undermining of: public 
morality? I refer to the influence ofa class. of 
‘literature’ not to be described as inflammatory, 
perhaps, but certainly as sensational; 
basing, but misleading; powerful, because it de- 
votes genuine talent in narrative composition to 
the exposition of false ideals with an air of 
plausibility well ealeulated to deceive the reader 
of fair but untrained intelligence; and danger- 
ous because it appeals primarily to readérs too 


, Among 


not de- |, 





young and inexperienced to. perceive-and avoid 
the dangers of its quasi-teaching. 

The ‘literature’ that I have especially in mind 
is in. periodical form; not the cheapest ‘yellow’ 
kind, but that which appears in the garb of ap- 
parent respectability. To be more particular, I 
have in mind as I write a magazine, several: eon- 
secutive numbers of which have. recently by 
chance fallen into my. hands,—numbers contain- 
ing a ‘college’ serial story. Now, there is no 
more attractive setting for a story.for boys than 
that afforded by school or college life; and 
there is, none harder to handle with justice to 
subject, author, and reader. Report the life real- 
istically, and the story. beeomes a dry account of 
daily study and recitation, with an occasional 
plum of adventure. Make it all football and fun, 
and the picture is false; every incident may have 
actually occurred to some person, but never could 
all of them fall within the range of one person’s 
experience. This story—told graphically and in 
very decent English—makes a course in college 
look like-a four years’ cruise with a crew of 
pirate cut-throats, 

A group of college students are unconsciously 
involved in a miserable web of intrigue, includ- 
ing two, murders, one of them the mysterious 
stabbing of a student on the campus. The presi- 
dent of the college acts as little like a college 
president.as the police chief and the coroner do. 
The students mob. the police, and at the coroner’s 
inquest two of them exchange knockdowns. The 
thing.is untrue. to college life—untrue, happily, 
to any life. Yet it is done cleverly enough,—with 
a cheap tinselled cleverness. that makes it all the 
more dangerous. This magazine, and others like 
it, have a large cireulation. Selling for a fairly 
high price, they of course go into homes, where 
the thousands of boys who read them'are of suffi- 
cient natural intelligence to make the most—or 
the worst-—-of their sensational suggestions. 


New York City, Oct. 8, 1905. E. T. NELson. 


The latest issue to reach us of the ‘The Pub- 
lishers’ Cireular,’ which covers very efficiently 
the affairs of the English book trade, is an * Au- 
tumn Announcement Number,’ containing full par- 
ticulars of the forthcoming output of-the English 
publishers. An absence of any stheme of classi- 
fication makes the information. unavailable for 
quick reference; but a casual glance through the 
list has revealed several items of considerable 
literary. interest which do not appear in the an- 
nouncements of any of, the. American publishers. 
these may be mentioned a new collected edi- 
tion, in eight finely-printed volumes, of the com- 
plete works of William Ernest Henley; a two-vol- 
ume ‘Life of Charles Dickens, as revealed in his 
Writings,’ by. Mr. Perey Fitzgerald; a volume on 
‘Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature,’ by. 
Prince Kropotkin; the sixth and concluding vol- 
ume, entitled ¢ ‘Young Germany,’ of George Brandes’s 
‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature’; 
a collection of ‘ on Medisval. Literature,’ 
by. Professor W. P. Ker; ‘ The; Puzzle of Dickens’s 
Last Plot,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang g; and a new edi- 
tion of W. Cory’s ‘Tonica,’ with a biographical in- 
troduction by Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 
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THE Most READABLE OF THE ANCIENTS.* 


A distinguished German philologist recently 
said that to find the best books of the past two 
decades one must consult not the Leipzig book- 
sellers’ catalogues but the reports of the excava- 
tions of the Egyptian Exploration societies. In 
a similar vein a pleased reviewer may hazard 
the paradox that the best English book of the 
year may well prove to be Mr. and Mrs. Fow- 
ler’s most readable translation of the most 
readable of the ancients, Lucian. 

The little Syrian barbarian, knocking about 
Asia minor in Median doublet, made of him- 
self by the assimilation of good literature not 
merely a Greekling but a Greek; and verified 
again, five hundred years after it was uttered, 
Isocrates’ boast that Atticism is not a racial in- 
heritance, but a spiritual initiation. 

The average college graduate knows Lucian 
chiefly, if not solely, as the author of those lively 
and much imitated skits, the ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead’ and the ‘ Dialogues of the Gods.’ But 
even the general reader may learn how much 
more he was, from no more recondite sources 
than Froude’s ‘ Short Studies,’ Pater’s ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean, Mr. Lang’s ‘ Letters to Dead 
Authors,’ Renan’s ‘ Marcus Aurelius,’ and, last 
but not least, Professor Gildersleeve’s witty 
character-sketch and the brilliant introduction 
to Miss Emily James Smith’s ‘ Selections.’ 

Beginning as a perhaps briefless barrister and 
itinerant extension lecturer in the flamboyant 
conceited manner of the so-called new Sophistic 
or revived Atticism of the second century, his 
maturing taste gradually outgrew his tolerance 
of the pettiness of chicane and the trivialities 
of the schools. It amuses him to represent this 
process of growth as a conversion — a putting 
away of his old mistress Rhetoric, who had 
raised him to affluence, and a taking up with a 
new saucy companion, Dialogus the son of Phi- 
losophy ; and commentators have taken his allu- 
sions to it as seriously as the coming New Zea- 
lander will take Matthew Arnold’s account of 
the affecting circumstances attending his own 
conversion from Philistinism. 

Taking his motifs now from the wildest 
flights of Aristophanic imagination, now from 
the character studies and nicely discriminated 
types of the new comedy, now from the racy 
prose and poetry jumble of the cynical Menip- 
pean satire, Lucian’s lively genius compounded 
from these elements, and the prose of Plato, 
Herodotus, and Demosthenes, perhaps the only 
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York: Oxford University Press. 
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literary “style thus artificially acquired that 
seems the native and natural expression of the 
writer’s thought, and not a mere pastiche. The 
classicism of his manner heightens by piquant 
contrast the effect of the realism of his matter. 
For, once master of his instrument of expres- 
sion, he employed it chiefly on the one theme 
in which originality was still possible for “a 
Greek writer — the portrayal and éatire of the 
motley medley presented by the Greco-Roman 
empire at the culmination of its picturesqueness 
in the century that preceded its decline and fall. 
The opportunity for which Flaubert yearned 
and which Pater tried to recapture’was his, and 
admirable was the use he made of it. 

It is from Lucian that we really get to know 
the world of Plutarch and Dio and Marcus 
Aurelius, of Herodes Atticus, Aulus Gellius, and 
Fronto; of Justin, Minucius Felix, Athenagoras 
and Celcus, of Apollonius of Tyana and Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichos. The fume, the din, the 
opulence of the world’s capital, the splendors 
and: miseries of the life of the Greek litetary 
hanger-on in a great Roman house, the academ- 
ic peace and still air of delightful studies of 
Athens, the literary coteries, author’s readings, 
and second-century clubs of every provincial 
centre of culture from Ephesus to Pella and 
Marseilles, the establishment of a new Zion and 
institute of divine healing in Paphlagonia, tlie 
misguided Christians who do not fear death be- 
cause they believe their souls immortal and are 
so easily duped because they esteem all men 
brothers, the philosophic side-shows and con- 
gresses of religion that fill the midway from 
Elis’ to the Olympic Games; gorgeous dinners 
of the smart set at Rome, wedding suppers and 
banquets of philosophers terminating in the ex- 
tinction of the lights and the intervention of 
the watch; a slanging match between an agnos- 
tic and a Stoic philosopher in the Painted 
Porch; Thessalian witches practising weird in- 
cantations on the unwary traveller in remote 
wayside inns ; fanatic fakirs purging this mortal 
dross by burning themselves alive in the pres- 
ence of gaping admirers; great Roman dames 
setting out for their summer villas with ladies’ 
maids, curled dancing-masters, pet puppies and 
bearded Greek philosophers in their train; the 
eynic in begging friars’ garb howling his con- 
tempt for the vanity of the world; the stately 
Platonist Ion who sees further into the theory 
of ideas than any living man, and whose pres- 
ence in purple robe at a social function is as 
the Epiphany of a god,—such are some of the 
scenes and types portrayed in vivid panorama, 
a few of the facets of the ever-shifting kaleido- 
scope. 

Lucian, however, is more than an incompar- 
able show-master. He knows the inner intel- 
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lectual and moral life of his time, can make 
every type of Greek and Roman, of philosopher, 
charlatan, visionary, professor and student, not 
only appear and speak, but think in character. 
And so it comes that he has a meaning if not a 
message for us. The century which he depicts 
so vividly bears a startling resemblance to the 
age of Comtism, Mormonism, Darwinism, 
Christian Science, and the religion of humanity, 
— the age of the Parliament of Religions and 
the Society for Psychical Research. The con- 
quest of the globe by modern science and indus- 
trialism was lacking. But the superposition of 
the Pax Romana and the white highways of the 
Roman legions on the crazy-quilt of nations, 
from the Euphrates to the Tyne, was a virtual 
equivalent in its effect on the imagination of 
the man in the street. Then, as now, a thin 
yeneer of cosmopolitan culture imperfectly pro- 
tected an educated class ‘dizzy with indiges- 
tion’ of unassimilated philosophies, from the 
infatuations of a populace distracted by the 
pretensions of nascent and moribund religions 
and bewildered by the conflicting traditions of 
juxtaposed but unmingling peoples. Laucian’s 
types, of which he fully perceives the typical 
significance, are so astonishingly pertinent and 
up to date that the interpreter lies under the 
suspicion of interpolating modern touches for 
effect. The rise of the religion of Alexander the 
false prophet—of Abonoteichos, the conversation 
on Phantasms of the Living in the sick cham- 
ber of old Eucrates in which dignified profes- 
sors of philosophy vie with one another in the 
encouragement of the recrudescence of wonder, 
the epistle to an illiterate book-fancier, the ac- 
count of the career of the fakir Peregrine, could 
easily be adapted with slight changes of local 
color to the latitude of Chicago, New York, 
Cambridge, or Oxford. 

As offsets to all Lucian’s wit and cleverness, 
it is customary to urge the monotony of his 
‘everlasting no,’ the levity of his scepticism, 
the shallowness of the unsympathetic psychology 
that makes no allowance for the possible sincer- 
ity of Sludge the medium. Much could be said 
in defense or attenuation, did space permit. It 
is perfectly idle for men who ‘ do things,’ and 
not infrequently do them wrong, to attempt to 
suppress negative and satirical criticism, 
whether in Lucian, Matthew Arnold, or the 
New York ‘ Evening Post.’ Construction and 
affirmation may be two-thirds or three-fourths 
of life, and may be the pleasanter task. But a 
good fraction remains for the indispensable 
business of obstruction, destruction, and nega- 
tion, Without it, hot-headed bunglers and cold- 
blooded speculators on the folly and weakness 
of humanity would have the world all their 
own way. A man is not disposed of by the cavil 





that his work was essentially negative and de- 
structive. The question is, was the work well 
done? Lwucian’s genius and the conditions of 
his time called him to the task of negative 
satire. Sophocles was more fortunate, and was 
born to a happier spiritual inheritance. But 
Lucian acted magnificently his part, and there 
all the honor lies. 

As for his levity, if we ‘clear our minds of 
cant.” (whether with small ec or large K) we 
shall have to acknowledge that Lucian’s attitude 
more nearly resembles the habitual temper of 
the intellectual leaders of our own time than 
does the cosmic emotion and the pathological 
introspection of Marcus Aurelius, which in their 
exalted moods they celebrate as the absolute re- 
ligion. The fact that the Hermotimus is emi- 
nently readable does not prevent it from being 
one of the most conclusive statements ever made 
of man’s incapacity for absolute metaphysics. 
Lucian’s levity towards the Stoicism and Pla- 
tonism of his time is precisely on a par with the 
‘ shallowness’ of modern critics who refuse to 
take seriously the neo-Hegelian and neo-Kan- 
tian survivals and revivals of to-day. His super- 
ficiality is that of Anatole France, of Le Maitre, 
of Scherer, and of Renan, who justly pronounces 
him not only the most charming but the most 
solid intelligence of his age. 

Lucian is now definitively added to English 
literature, and the English reader may seek the 
decision of these controversies for himself,— or, 
what is perhaps better, merely read him ‘ for 
human pleasure.’ The translation is admirably 
executed in the freer manner of Jowett’s Plato, 
as opposed to the slightly archaic vocabulary 
and decalcomaniac fidelity of Munro’s Lucre- 
tius, Myers’s Pindar, and Lang, Leaf, and My- 
ers’s Iliad. The Greek periods are broken up into 
short crisp sentences. The fair general mean- 
ing rather than the precise verbal turn of the 
original is reproduced. And the whole reads 
as an English original rather than as a transla- 
tion. Whatever the hazards of this method in 
the case of Plato, where great issues may hinge 
on the precisé connotation of a word, and a 
caprice of Jowett’s pen create the legend of 
* Plato’s golden rule,’ it is certainly the best way 
to render the delightful but slightly tauto- 
logous fluency of Lucian. In the application 
of it, the present translators are apparently 
guided by a nicer sense of the true values of the 
Greek than Jowett —or exercised. 
In spite of the liberties they allow themselves, 
it is rarely that a point is missed or a false note 
struck. Idiom is rendered by idiom, proverb 
by proverb, and literary allusions, quotations, 
and technicalities of law, philosophy, or art are 
neatly turned by apt analogues. They sound 
every note in Lucian’s compass, from the mock- 
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heroic serio-satiric eloquence of the Nigrinus, 
the angry contempt of the False Prophet and 
the Death of Peregrine, the inexhaustible in- 
ventive and imaginative verve of that ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ the ‘True History,’ 
to the solemn trifling of the Fly —an appre- 
ciation, the great case of Sigma vs. Tau, and 
the demonstration by Socratic induction in the 
‘Parasite’ that dining out is better than 
dining. They have even achieved the tour de 
force of making intelligible to the English 
reader such curiosities as the ‘ Purist Purized’ 
and ‘ Lexiphanes ’ or ‘The Phrase Monger.’ 
It is a pity that they have omitted, presumably 
from deference to what scornful Germans call 
the unaccountable English prudery, that deli- 
cious parody of Herodotus, the treatise ‘On the 
Syrian Goddess.’ Paut SHorey. 


LORD BYRON SELF-REVEALED.* 


Whatever one’s individual judgment may be 
concerning Lord Byron, there is no blinking 
the fact that no poet was ever in his own life- 
time so swiftly, so tremendously popular. And 
not only in his own country, but throughout 
the world; for the first time an English poet 
attracted a contemporary European audience, 
for the first time France and Germany and 
Italy «recognized the literature of England. 
But also there is no blinking the other fact 
that when the centenary of this idol of his 
times came around (1888) his reputation had 
faded to such a degree that scarcely any note 
was taken of it, and his poetry seemed to have 
sunk into that ‘half-life’ which, in sincerity 
or not, he had himself prophesied for it. 

The Day of Judgment set by Matthew 
Arnold has now come, yet who recognizes the 
fulfillment of the critic’s prophesy: ‘When 
the year 1900 is turned, ai our nation comes 
to reeall her poetic glories in the century which 
has then just ended, the first names with her 
will be these — Wordsworth and Byron.’ From 
time to time, indeed, a Byron revival has 
seemed imminent, and even has been loudly 
proclaimed. It was looked for last year, with 
the completion of John Maurray’s definitive 
edition in thirteen volumes, which had been 
several years in the making; while at the same 
time the late W. E. Henley was preparing a 
rival edition for Mr. Heinemann. There has 
just been published a complete edition of 
Byron’s ms and dramas in the scholarly 
f Cambridge ’ series edited by Mr. Bliss Perry; 
and now we have a book called ‘ Confessions of 





* Tas Conressions oF Lorgp Byron. Arranged by W. 
A. Lewis Bettany. London: John Murray. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 





Lord Byron,’ containing no new matter, but 
consisting of classified excerpts from his letters 
and journals, taken from the voluminous Mur- 
ray edition. 

Although it cannot be said that any or all 
of these books have created the expected 
‘ Byron revival,’ yet they do furnish the ma- 
terial for a better understanding of a very 
contradictory character as a man, arid incident- 
ally some explanation of the vicissitudes of his 
reputation as a poet. The editor of these ‘ Con- 
fessions’ is Mr. W. A. Lewis Bettany. The 
fact that he has previously edited in similar 
fashion the ‘Table-Talk’ of Dr. Johnson 
plainly serves to account for the somewhat 
surprising subject of his introduction, ‘On 
Byron’s Obligation to Johnson’ — an obliga- 
tion which, after all, is too casual to receive 
the prominence here given to it. The selections 
are classified under six heads, and deal with 
Byron’s reflections on himself, on contempor- 
ary English poets, on his friends; also with 
his religious views, his opinions concerning the 
drama, and the literary life in general. Ar- 
ranged chronologically, and covering a period 
of over twenty years, they serve also to show 
the changes of mental attitude which the prog- 
ress of the years developed in Byron, as they 
do in all men of thought and experience. Alas 
that these revelations of his most intimate 
opinions estrange rather than endear us to 
the man! Gladly would we feel toward Byron 
as we do toward Shelley, Scott, and Leigh 
Hunt, and love the man even as we admire the 
poet. On the contrary, we are impressed by 
his essential unlovableness. Before he had 
reached the age of twenty, he wrote: 


‘Nature stampt me in the Die of Indifference. 
I consider myself as destined never to be happy, 
although in some instances fortunate. I am an iso- 
lated Being on the Earth, without a Tie to attach 
me to life, except a few School-fellows, and a 
score of females. Let me but ‘‘hear my fame on 
the winds,’’ and the song of the Bards in my Nor- 
man house, I ask no more, and don’t expect so 
much. Of Religion I know nothing, at least in its 
favour. We have fools in all sects and Imposters 
in most. . . I am surrounded here by parsons and 
methodists, but, as you will see, not infected with 
the mania. I have lived a Deist; what I shall die 
I know not; however, come what may, ridens 
moriar.’ 


That Byron had a most injudicious mother, 
is beyond question ; that her ungovernable tem- 
per, cruel taunts, and unsympathetic attitude 
toward the physical deformity of her brilliant 
offspring, embittered his whole life is also 
doubtless true. Yet withal she had a fierce 
and spasmodic affection for him which ought 
to have shielded her from his habitual refer- 
ence to her as ‘ Clytemnestra,’ or from such a 
letter as this, written after months of separa- 
tion and from a far-distant land: 
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‘I trust you like Newstead and agree with your 
neighbors; but you know you are a viren—is not 
that a dutiful appellation? Pray, take care of my 
books and several boxes of papers in the hands of 
Joseph; and pray leave me a few bottles of cham- 
pagne to drink, for I am very thirsty;— but I do 
not insist on the last article without you like it. 
[ suppose you have ycur house full of silly women, 
prating scandalous things.’ 


The only relative that Byron ever really 
loved was his half-sister Augusta. In his 
letters to her, or in the journal which he kept 
for her during his foreign travels, he is to be 
seen at his gentlest and best, although seldom 
even there free from his gloomy and continual 
self-consciousness. After a tour of thirteen 
days among the Swiss Alps, he writes: 

‘I am a lover of Nature and an admirer of 
Beauty. I can bear fatigue and welcome priva- 
tion, and have seen some of the noblest views in 
the world. But in all this—the recollections of 
bitterness, and more especially of recent and more 
home desolation which must accompany me throu 
life, have preyed upon me here; and neither the 
music of the Shepherd, the crashing of the Ava- 
lanche, nor the torrent, the mountain, the Glacier, 
the Forest, nor the Cloud have for one moment 
lightened the weight upon my heart, nor enabled 
me to lose my own wretched identity in the majesty, 
and the power and the Glory, around above and be- 
neath me, I am past reproaches; and there is. a 
time for all things. To you, dearest 


Augusta I send and for you I have kept this record 
of what I have seen and felt. 
are beloved by me.’ 


Another fact which must always weigh 


Love me, as you 


against Byron is his falseness. He was abso- 
lutely without loyalty, either in love or friend- 
ship. Professing great attachment to Shelley, 
he yet listened to damaging stories which he 
knew to be untrue and then failed to fulfill 
his promise to exhibit the evidence which would 
have fully exculpated the accused. Byron, and 
Byron only, had it in his power to reverse one 
of the most cruel of all charges against Shel- 
ley; yet the letter which would have accomp- 
lished this, which he had promised to deliver 
and was under every obligation of honor 
to deliver, was found still among his papers 
after his death. He was false also to Leigh 
Hunt in the matter of ‘The Liberal,’ although 
later he made some show of generosity. The 
‘Confessions’ show other, though less flag- 
rant instances; in one letter there is an 
acknowledgement of his own limitations in 
loyalty. 

‘As to friendship, it is a propensity in which my 
genius is very limited. I do not know the male 
human being, except Lord Clare, the friend of my 
infancy, for whom I feel anything that deserves the 
name. All of my others are men-of-the-world friend- 
ships. I did not feel it even for Shelley, however 
much I admired and esteemed him; so that you see 
not even vanity could bribe me into it, for, of all 
men, Shelley thought highest of my talents,— and 
perhaps of my disposition.’ 


Byron’s delight in posing, in giving a theat- 





rical air toe everything he said or did, cap- 
tivated his contemporaries. It threw a certain 
glamour over his personality, which shows up 
a bit dingy under our rns electric light. 
He loves to tell that his ‘Lara’ was written 
‘while undressing after coming home from 
balls and masquerades in the year of revelry 
1814’; he protested that he liked living ro- 
mances better than writing them, and that he 
preferred the society of gentlemen to that of 
literary men; he indulged in alternate absti- 
nence and voracity in the use of food and 
drink; he professed an indifference verging on 
hostility to some things which commonly de- 
light mankind, such as music and pictures. Of 
his love affairs he is never ti of making 
scenes and sensations. Writing in maturity of 
his first love affair (at the age of eight) he 
says : 

My misery, my love for that girl, were so vio- 
lent that I sometimes doubt if I have ever been 
really attached since. Be that as it may, hearing 
of her marriage several years after was like a 
thunder-stroke—it nearly choked me—to the 
horror of my mother and the astonishment and al- 
most incredulity of everybody.’ 

His first dash into poetry was with his sec- 
ond love-affair— at the age of twelve. 

On the principal question, why Byron's 
poetry fails to please to-day as it pleased our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, we do not 
get much light, nor could it be expected, from 
this book of ‘ Confessions.’ The answer is to 
be sought rather in a consideration of a some- 
what new demand now made upon poetry, asa 
revelation of truth and a spiritual and moral 
insight. But on the secondary question, why 
even when admired as poet he is still not be- 
loved as man, there is much illumination. The 
answer is,— because he was personally self- 
absorbed and untender, because he was false as 
a friend, and because the theatrical air which 
was so taking in his time now fails to charm 
a more practical and more cynical age. 

Anna B. MoManan. 








THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN AMERICA.* 


The sixth and seventh volumes of ‘The 
American Nation’ series cover the period 
from the accession of William and Mary to 
the Peace of Paris. The editor of the codper- 
ative history of which these volumes form a 
part deserves congratulation upon the success 
with which the process of ‘linking,’ which 
here is so very necessary, has been carried out. 
Considered separately, either volume would 

* THE AMERICAN NATION: A History. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Vol. VI., Provincial America, by Bvarts 


B. Greene. Vol. VII., France in America, by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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seem incomplete. Professor Greene’s ‘ Provin- 
cial America,’ for example, tells us of the first 
two wars between France and England; while 
King George’s War and the French and Indian 
War form the theme of ‘ France in America,’ 
by Dr. R. G. Thwaites. The division has been 
skilfully accomplished; and repetition, which 
might have marred the endeavor, has been re- 
duced to the lowest terms. 

As we have suggested, that which most of 
all connects the two books is the theme of 
military and political history. We have long 
since ceased to look upon these wars between 
the French and the English as separate un- 
related events, or as merely a part of American 
history. Instead, we recognize in them but 
phases of a world-struggle between the two 
great civilizations of Western Europe, between 
Roman Catholic France and Protestant Eng- 
land. Sir John Seeley has shown us that the 
preparation for them begins not with Louis 
XIV. and William III., but with Queen Eliza- 
beth and Oliver Cromwell— monarchs who 
made the self-reliant, unattached, Protestant, 
maritime, commercial England. Henceforth, 
then, we demand that whoever shall write of 
these events shall do so in a large spirit, with 
something of the dash and vigor of the events 
themselves. This may be said of Professor 
Greene’s account; but more especially is it 
true of Professor Thwaites’s, as he recounts to 
us the thrilling story of the Siege of Louis- 
burg, of Washington’s expedition to the Ohio 
country, of Braddock’s failure, and, finally, 
of the duel between Montcalm and Wolfe. 

When we turn from the tie of military his- 
tory which binds these books together, to the 
characteristics which give to each its individu- 
ality, our task becomes harder. By far the 
larger part of ‘ Provincial America’ deals not 
with war, but with the constitutional and 
social history of the Colonies in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Thus we have a 
continuation of Professor Andrews’s ‘ Colonial 
Self-government.’ But there is this difference 
between the problems which faced Professor 
Andrews and these which Professor Greene has 
met: the earlier period is one which has been 
worked over and over. Doyle, for example, 
carried his work through the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and so, in a different way, did John 
Fiske. The Revolutionary period, likewise, has 
been well handled; but the interval which 
separates this from the seventeenth century has 
by many writers been slurred over. Mono- 
graphs have been written in great numbers — 
though even more are needed, we think—but 
there has been a distinct lack of some con- 
structive work to organize this scattered infor- 
mation. This labor Professor Greene has at- 
tempted ; and, anticipating criticism by his re- 





mark that ‘It is hardly possible even now 
to write a history which can be called in any 
sense definitive; certainly no such claim is 
made for the present work,’ he has given .us 
a helpful and suggestive book. 

The opening chapter presents a very satis- 
factory résumé of the conditions at the time of 
the Revolution of 1689; with due attention to 
the racial elements, religious differences, and 
economic occupations which made up American 
life. In contrast with the older policy, which 
was to leave to private hands responsibility for, 
both economic and governmental administra- 
tion, and to permit a larger number of small 
governments with little or no parliamentary 
control, the new policy in the latter days of 
the Stuarts was to substitute royal provinces 
for parliamentary, and where possible for the 
elective or corporate system; to . consolidate 
wherever occasion offered, and to deny repre- 
sentation to the inhabitants. The Great Revo- 
lution in England and the subsequent disturb- 
ances in America, together with the outbreak 
of war with France, led to a age ne 
which representation was everywhere allowed, 
and consolidation was reduced to the union of 
several colonies under the same governor. The 
change from the other forms to the royal prov- 
ince was, however, put into effect by the new 
government, so that by 1691 no less than five 
of the twelve colonies had been modelled after 
this type. 

The dissatisfaction of all concerned with 
the ensuing state of things led to further regu- 
lation by the government, and now, more 
especially by Parliament. The Navigation Act 
of 1696 and other legislation resulted. This 
legislation was not limited merely to commerce, 
but included the Piracy Act of 1700, the Cur- 
rency Act of 1707, and the Post Office Act of 
1710. Moreover, besides this lawmaking, the 
organs of administration were improved by the 
establishment of the New Board of Trade, by 
increasing the supervision of colonial legisla- 
tion, by strengthening judicial control, by in- 
sisting on the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in England, and finally by direct at- 
tack on the colonial charters. _On the other 
hand, colonial dissatisfaction expressed itself 
in vigorous resistance, and resulted in the sub- 
stitution of a uniformity in the opposition of 
colonial assemblies to the governors which was 
entirely lacking in the earlier period. In- 
fluenced by the course of politics abroad, pay- 
ing close regard to such acts as the Ha 
Corpus and the Toleration Act, always willing 
to learn a lesson from the now nearly autono- 
mous corporations to the East, all the English 
colonies, no matter what their form, tended 
toward, constitutional government and democ- 
racy. 
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Following this is an interesting and fair- 
minded chapter upon the ecclesiastical relations 
between Puritans and Anglicans, 1689-1714. 
Next come the chapters on the French wars, 
to which reference was made above. As these 
possess less distinction than the other parts of 
the work, we proceed at once to the latter half 
of the book, in which are discussed imperial 
policy and administration to 1742 and provin- 
cial politics throughout the same period, pro- 
vincial leaders, immigration and expansion, the 
founding of Georgia, and provincial industry, 
commerce, and culture. 

In this part of the work the results seem to 
us less satisfactory. Undoubtedly this is due 
in large measure to the necessity for compres- 
sion and to the confused nature of the events 
and circumstances which are chronicled. But 
we feel also that Professor Greene does not 
show that intimate acquaintance with the 
sources which is evident in his treatment of the 
earlier period. Did space permit, this criticism 
might be elaborated at length; but we are 
forced to mention only a very few points. 
First, there is no satisfactory reference to the 
constitutional experiences of any other English 
colonies than those on the coast: whereas much 
may be learned, by comparison, from the his- 
tory of Jamaica, for example. The handling 
of internal affairs in New England seems some- 
what disjointed ; and the picture of New Eng- 
land life and thought is not as clear as one 
would like. No one could gather from Profes- 
sor Greene’s account an accurate idea of the 
circumstances which preceded the Great Awak- 
ening (p. 321). 

Again, though this relates to the earlier 
chapters, the account of politics in Pennsyl- 
vania leaves practically untouched the inter- 
esting constitutional experiments of that col- 
ony, and does not mention the formation in 
1702, by the lower countries on the Delaware, 
of a separate assembly. In the southern colo- 
nies where the colonial archives remain largel 
unprinted, Professor Greene’s treatment is still 
less satisfactory. In Maryland, notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Steiner’s exhaustive monograph, we 
have no adequate account of the restoration of 
the Proprietary Government. Nothing is said 
about the influence of German immigration 
into this colony, although it was very largely 
this which drew Maryland away m the 
southern colonies and made her a farming as 
well as a planting state. Reference is made to 
the improvement of tobacco in Maryland by the 
inspection law of 1747, but nothing is said of 
the similar conditions in Virginia or of the 
inspection laws beginning in 1730 which served 
as a model to the Marylanders. Finally, the 
interesting connection between this legislation 





and the mercantile system of Great Britain 
is left entirely unclear. 

These seem to us to constitute some weak- 
nesses in the iatter part of ‘ Provincial Amer- 
ica.’ On the other hand, Professor Greene has 
given us an excellent sketch of Georgia, has 
described satisfactorily Walpole’s régime and 
the Molasses Act, has recognized the indi- 
viduality of some colonial leaders whose names 
usually have been allowed to pass unnoticed, 
and, above all, has blazed the way into a 
difficult field, making it much easier for future 
writers to follow him. Surely, we owe ‘him 
thanks. é‘ 


While Professor Greene has dealt with a 
limited period of time and a widely scattered 
number of topics, Dr. Thwaites’s work covers 
nearly three centuries and has a unity deter- 
mined by the events themselves. Facile prin- 
ceps among the American writers of this gen- 
eration who have made the French colonization 
of America their field of study, Dr. Thwaites 
in this volume sums up the results of many 
_ devoted to the special investigation of 

is subject. Again in contrast with the dearth 

of constructive work upon English America, 
the twelve volumes of Parkman have told the 
story of New France, and the magni nom- 
inis umbra still abides. But many years 
have passed since Parkman wrote, and it is, 
indeed, well to have Professor Thwaites re- 
capitulate the results of recent criticism and 
fresher scholarship. 

As we have suggested at the beginning of 
this review, the struggles known as “King 
George’s War and the French and Indian War 
form the central theme of this volume. These 
ten chapters make up more than half the book, 
and constitute an account of this famous duel 
which will not soon be superseded. There is 
appended a short chapter upon Spanish rule in 
Louisiana, from 1762 to 1803. Thus barely 
one hundred pages are left for the whole period 
before 1740. The author begins at the very 
beginning, and describes to us the processes 
which built up New France, the Acadian 
frontier, and Louisiana. This story of foun- 
dations is unfortunately compressed, and much 
detail— we might say almost all detail — is 
omitted. The narrative of Coligny’s attempts 
at colonization in the South is dismissed in 
a few lines, und one has to turn back to Pro- 
fessor Bourne’s ‘Spain in America’ fcr the 
full account. The structure of the trading 
companies is scantily treated. The name of 
Colbert does not appear in the Index, nor an 
account of his nursing of Canada, between 
1664 and 1683, in the text. Again, hardly 
enough is said of the settlement and develop- 
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ment of the French West Indies. On the other 
hand, a gta narrative describes the exploits 
of La Salle and Tonty, of Iberville and Bien- 
ville, We are made to see how Fleuri and 
Walpole both wished peace but were driven to 
war by the Spanish interest, how Vernon failed 
at. Cartagena, and how Anson won a brilliant 
name by his exploits in the Pacific. We 
then come again to the war period, and by the 
comparison are led once more to wish that 
Dr. Thwaites had been able to give as full 
treatment to the earlier part of his work. 

In closing, we wish to lay special emphasis 
upon two excellent characteristics of this work. 
The first is the wealth of geographical knowl- 
edge which is exhibited both in the text and in 
the excellent maps. The second is the spirit 
of wise, unprejudiced sympathy which pervades 
the work, and which is nowhere better dis- 

layed than in the chapter on ‘The People of 
New France.’ Here, sharply criticising the mis- 
taken autocratic rule of France, through gov- 
ernor, intendant, and bishop, the lack of any 
self government, and the reign of graft which 
corrupted the whole official system, Dr. 
Thwaites stops to pay a merited tribute to the 
clergy, the Jesuits, Recollects, Sulpicians, and 
Capuchiens. ‘It is not necessary to be a 
Catholic, nor is it essential that from the 
standpoint of the twentieth century we should 
endorse the wisdom of its every act in the 
eighteenth, most profoundly to admire the 
work of the Church of Rome both among 


whites and savages in New France. American | 


history would lose much of its welcome color 
were there blotted from its pages the pic- 
turesque and often thrilling story of the Curés 
and friars of Canada in the French régime.’ 


St. Grorae L. Sroussat. 


IVORY CARVINGS, OLD AND NEw.* 


Although the ivory carvings which have come 
down to our day from ancient times have en- 
gaged the attention of numerous critics and 
archeologists for more than two centuries, the 
voluminous literature which has grown up 
about them is for the most part made up of 
monographs on special objects, or classes of 
objects, and critical papers concerning them. 
The first compendious account in any lan- 
guage of the progress of ivory . carvin 
throtghout the world’s history is furnish 
by Mr. Alfred Maskell in his treatise on 
‘Ivories,’ published in the ‘ Connoisseur’s 
Library,’ a series of art books now appearing 

*Ivorms. By Alfred Maskell, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


(The Connoisseur’s Library.) New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 








under the general org of Mr. Cyril 
Davenport of the British Museum. A ‘high 
standard of excellence is set in this book: it can- 
not fail to take rank at once as the authoritative 
work upon the subject of which it treats. 

The field covered by Mr. Maskell is a wide 
one,— too wide, in fact, to be treated with 
equal thoroughness throughout by any one per- 
son. Nevertheless, the shortcomings of his book 
are surprisingly few, and are trivial when 
weighed against the very obvious merits. Aside 
from a few points that are open to difference of 
opinion, the chief thing that might perhaps be 
criticised is the scope of the work itself. Such 
criticism, however, is disarmed by the pains 
which the author has taken to obviate, as far as 
he might, the tendency to amg Big of 
view arising from the limitation of his theme. 
Considering the closeness of the relation of art- 
work in ivory to other branches of glyptic art, 
— if, indeed, mere difference in material (as, 
for example, that between ivory and wood) can 
be said to constitute a separate branch, —a 
treatise devoted exclusively to ivories would of 
necessity seem to involve a partial and insuffi- 
cient presentation of the subject. Nor does the 
difficulty end here. True connoisseurship calls 
for comprehensive knowledge, including in its 
purview all things whatsoever which in any way 
throw light upon the objects under considera- 
tion. This appears to be well understood by 
Mr. Maskell, as his frequent references to cog- 
nate works in various fields attest. The man- 
agement of this side of his topic was not the 
least difficult part of his task. Manifestly, he 
could touch but cursorily upon anything lying 
outside his immediate subject; else not one 
vclume, but many volumes, would have been 
required. What was necessary was to indicate 
sufficiently that his survey is inclusive, and that 
the opinions expressed rest upon a far wider 
foundation than the study, however intimate, of 
ivories alone, or even chiefly, could give. For 
ivory carving is only a phase; it is not a thing 
of itself apart. It does not even call for much 
technical knowledge not by the car- 
vers of other materials. Yet, partly as the re- 
sult of chance, it occupies a place of importance 
in the history of art, of which, in a way, it 
furnishes a sort of epitome; almost the only 
existing remains of European art work during 
some of the early centuries of the Christian era 
being ivory sculptures. 

It is but natural that the author’s predilec- 
tion for ivories should lead him to hold a some- 
what exaggerated notion of their intrinsic 
beauty. ‘Ivory would seem to be a medium,’ 
he says, ‘in which the refined taste of the great 
sculptors of Greece must have delighted.’ De- 
spite the use of ivory in chryselephantine 
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statues by Phidias and Praxiteles, of which 
history speaks, this statement can be accepted in 
a limited sense only. That ivory is a beautiful 
substance, cannot be gainsaid; yet artists and 
art-lovers capable of appreciating the finer 
qualities in works of art find it as a material too 
pretty. It lends itself to delicacy and refine- 
ment. of a certain sort, but not readily to the 
dignity and strength that noble works niust 
have. That the Greek sculptors should have 
failed to perceive this, is beyond the bounds of 
probability. By the Japanese, the essential 
weakness of works carved from ivory is well 
understood. Neither vigor of conception nor 
tour de force in execution can quite do away 
with the prettiness. Effects far more bold and 
rugged can be got from wood. The ease with 
which minute detail can be carved in ivory is 
also a pitfall. And so, in spite of their unde- 
niable beauty, the works of the post-renaissance 
ivory sculptors, with rare exceptions, fail to 
yield quite the same degree of esthetic pleasure 
as do the comparatively crude and naive per- 
formances of their fellow-craftsmen of the dark 
ages. No doubt, much of the cachet of the 
earlier works is due to a finer and truer sense of 
composition ; but apart from this, their direct- 
ness and simplicity give them a distinction 
rarely achieved by the more elaborate works of 
modern. times. 

The book opens with an interesting and in- 
structive introductory chapter. This is fol- 
lowed by one on prehistoric ivories. Here the 
author, in his desire to be comprehensive, strays, 
it would seem, somewhat beyond bounds, and 
into a field that he has not thoroughly explored. 
The pieces of bone with drawings upon them, 
said to have been found in ancient cave-dwell- 
ings, may perhaps be classed as ivories, but not 
as ivory sculptures. As to the piece of a rein- 
deer’s antler carved to represent the head and 
shoulders of an ibex, which is figured on plate 
I, it is so far beyond any well attested accomp- 
lishment of barbaric man that it is impossible 
not to wonder at the author’s credulity in ac- 
cepting it as genuine; more especially as he 
refers, further on, to the fact that ‘ there has 
been a not inconsiderable output of spurious 
things of the kind which profess to have been 
discovered . . . in the caves of the Dor- 
dogne,’ to which locality this piece is attributed. 
The author is on surer ground in the next chap- 
ter, which deals with ivories from the ruins of 
Nineveh and from ancient Egypt. Many of 
these have been so changed in their outward 
appearance as to be unrecognizable as ivory by 

e untrained observer. Some pieces, we are 
told, ‘are hardly to be distinguished from 
ebony : others assis basalt, slate, fossilized 
wood, sandstone, wax, or even possess almost 





the iridescence of opal.’ Still others resemble 
turquoise so closely as to require a chemical test 
to determine their true character. 

Each of the nineteen chapters of this book 
might well claim the attention of the reviewer 
were space available for such extended com- 
ment. One of the most important is that de- 
voted to the so-called consular diptychs. When 
formed of two leaves, the wax-covered writing- 
tablets in common use in Europe until modern 
times were termed diptychs. The back of each 
leaf was ‘slightly hollowed out, leaving a raised 
margin to hold a very thin layer of wax, the 
surface of which was colored, usually black or 
green, so that the letters scratched upon it with 
the metallic style might appear white and be 
easily legible.’ For several centuries such tab- 
lets specially made to order from the finest ivory 
obtainable, and often elaborately carved and 
sometimes otherwise embellished, were _fre- 
quently used by the Roman Consuls, upon their 
accession to that exalted rank, for presentation 
to other high itaries. The few leaves of 
these consular diptychs that have survived 
until our day are all in public collections, where 
they are highly treasured. In whet he has to 
say about these and the closely-related early 
Christian and Byzantine ivories, as also about 
reliquaries, crucifixes, pastoral staves, bishops 
chairs, and other ecclesiastical accessories, Mr. 
Maskell writes with the authority of a scholar 
conversant with all the ramifications of his sub- 
ject. He is equally at home in discussing the 
ivory-worker’s art as practiced in Europe in 
modern times, and its application to chessmen, 
draughtsmen, furniture, musical instruments. 
weapons, and various other things. A large num- 
ber of the more important pieces in European 
collections are described in some detail. 

When he turns to the Orient, the author’. 
information is not so wide, nor is so much of it 
at first-hand. The chapter on China and Japan, 
though it contains no serious errors, is the weak- 
est in the book. It is chiefly taken up with net- 
sukes, concerning which he admits that in the 
opinion of many connoisseurs (and of all Japa- 
nese, though he does not say so) the wooden 
ones are best; but ‘there are considerations,’ 
he thinks, which, ‘other things being equal,’ 
ought to make us prefer the ivory ones! Of the 
okimono of recent years, though some of them 
are of rare merit, he has nothing to say, except 
that the finest ones are ‘quite modern.’ His 
orthography of Japanese names is not im- 
peccable. The occurrence of ‘Shintu’ and 
* Shintuism’ on the same page with Shinto, the 
correct form, is a blunder that is especially 
noticeable because the book is unusually free 
from such mistakes. 

The range and variety of the information 
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scattered throughout the book is very great. 
One item which. should perhaps, be noted here 
is. the extent of the importation of ivory into 
Europe. In 1900 it represented no less than 
30,000 slain elephants. For billiard-balls alone, 
the’ London dealers require tusks from 5,000 
elephants annually. The wonder is that the 
supply has not long ago given out entirely. Col- 
lectors and students will appreciate the chapter 
on forgeries, coloring and staining, artificial 
ivory, and other matters of interest. The book 
is made. serviceable by an ample index, a. bib- 
hhography, lists of ivories, with a table giving 
their origin, date, dimensions, and present 
ownership, and also. by the very full and excel- 
lent illustrations for which the collotype process 
has been used with most satisfying results. A 
minor defect is the omission in the text of ref- 
erences to the plates. This is unfortunate, since 
it. makes it troublesome for the reader to collate 
the descriptions of objects with the representa- 
tions of them that are given. And it is made 
more aggravating by wrong attributions to the 
plates in the list of ivories intended to supply 
tne deficiency. For instance, wherever an object 
is said to be illustrated on plate VII., it will be 
found on plate V., and vice versa. But, as has 
been said before, the faults of the book are ex- 
ceedingly slight. It is handsomely printed, 
light in the hand for so large a volume, and the 
appeal-it makes to the eye is not belied on closer 
acquaintance. FREDERICK W. GooxIN. 








THE YOUTH OF NAPOLEON.* 


No part of Napoleon’s life is so diffieult to 
portray as his youth and his military career 
up to his employment at. the siege of Toulon. 
School-days or positions of subordinate com- 
mand do not offer scenes adequate to the stag- 
ing. of extraordinary actions. There is some- 
thing petty and cramping even about the tur- 
moil of Corsica, so that the most serious risk 
run by the young hero is not the assassin’s knife 
or. the party guillotine, but coming off with a 
belittling reputation. Under the circumstances, 
the. biographer, especially if his knowledge of 
the evidence is so complete that he must reject 
the usual legendary. material, useful in heighten- 
ing effects, must tell the story. plainly, with 
occasionally a generalization hardly borne. out |: 
by the narrative. but testifying to. the conyic- 
tion that his hero’s youth was somehow in keep- |; 
ing with his later career. If there is anything |; 
disappointing about such a good piece of work 
as Mr. Browning’s, this is the reason. 

“*NAPOLEON: THE First PHase. Some Chapters on the 


Boyhood and, Youth of. Bonaparte, 1769-1793. By Oscar 
Browning, MA. With a. New York: John Lane Co. 





In his Introduction the author explains that 
his work is based primarily upon the material 
which M. Masson has published in ‘ Napoléon 
Inconnu’ and M. Chugquet in ‘ La Jeunesse de 
Napoléon.’ The labors of M. Chnquet’ espe- 
cially have added much to what has been knowti 
of the military schools of the old régime and of 
the organization of the army just before the 
Revolution. M. Chuquet has ajso thrown a 
good deal of light into the confusions of Cor- 
sican politics, but Mr. Browning confesses that 
it is still difficult to form a satisfactory P 2 
ment about several incidents in which 
leon had a share, ‘because we do not know 
enough about Corsican manners and customs.’ 

The account of the military schools at Brienne 
and at Paris gives a remarkably clear view. of 
Napoleon’s opportunities for intellectual prepa- 
ration. Incidentally, it appears that the morals 
of the boys at Brienne were in a deplorable 
state, and this, in Mr, Browning’s opinion, ex- 
plains the fact that for some time Napoleon 
held aloof from his fellow students. In the 
Ecole Militaire at Paris, the moral tone was 
better. In spite of his original aversion for his 
fellow-students at Brienne, he seems to have 
lavished promotion upon several of them years 
later when power came into his hands. His 
teachers also were richly rewarded. Unhappily, 
one of these was Pichegru, whose reward 
chanced to be a tragic death as a conspirator 
against his old pupil. 

one to read the conclusion of this book 
first, the Suspicion might be provoked that Mr. 
Browning is so warm an admirer of Napoleon 
that the evidence has received the most favor- 
able interpretation. The words are: 


‘Surely, in his case also, the youth is father of 
the man; ‘and twenty-three years spent’ under the 
most difficult circumstances which could try «the 
qualities of a character, crowned, hy high su¢ress 
legitimately gained, are not likely to have been fol: 
lowed by twenty-three other years stained by uni- 
versal ambition, reckless duplicity, and an aimless 
lust of bloodshed. The contemplation of this la- 
borious and brilliant youth may, perks aps, 
Englishmen to look more favourably upon those 
epochs, of his career when devotion to the interests 
of France made him, for a time, the most formid- 
able enemy of our own country.’ 


It: is not a little strange that Mr, Browning 
. has found no serious lack of honor, to say noth- 
, ing of ordinary honesty, in Napoleon’s explana- 
: tions of prolonged absence without leave from 
' his regiment while he was in Corsica fishing in 
‘ troubled waters and accomplishing nothing of 
; advantage except for his own faction. In the 
: course, of the, struggle a law of the Legislative 
| Assembly recalled to their regiments all yolun- 
‘ teer officers below the rank of lientenant-colonel. 
| To save himself from a forced return to France, 





| Napoleon became a candidate for: the position 
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of second lieutenant-colonel in a Corsican bat- 
talion of volunteers. One of the three commis- 
sioners who were to preside at the election was 
to lodge at the house of a rival. Napoleon 
sent a friend to bring this commissioner by force 
to his own house. He said to him, ‘I desired 
that you should be free; you are not free with 
the Peraldi; here you are at home.’ Possibly 
this was a reminiscence of the way the Parisians 
rendered Louis XVI. ‘ free’ by forcibly remov- 
ing him to Paris. Mr. Browning gravely dis- 
cusses the question whether Napoleon’s act of 
violence accounted for his election as second 
lieutenant-colonel. Mr. J. H. Rose, another 
Englishman who has recently written on Napo- 
leon with the same material before him, calls 
it his ‘first coup.” A comparison with Mr. 
Rose’s conclusions in several other cases shows 
how favorable are Mr. Browning’s interpreta- 
tions of evidence. Upon the disputed question 
of Napoleon’s share in the plan of campaign 
against Toulon, Mr. Browning also adopts the 
view that it was Napoleon who first pointed out 
the strategic value of the peninsula of L’Eguil- 
lette. Except in one or two instances like this, 
the author furnishes enough of the evidence to 
guard the reader against a too ready acceptance 
of all the inferences. 

: In Appendix I. are three of Napoleon’s minor 
papers, of which the one on Corsica is the most 
interesting in its revelation of the tendencies 
and methods of his thought. His pamphlet, 
* Le Souper de Beaucaire,’ is analyzed at length, 
with selected passages, in the body of the book. 
A second appendix gives several papers, from 
the British Museum, on the operations at Tou- 
lon. Altogether this is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of Napoleon’s early career, 
elearing away the accretions of legend and pre- 
senting the known facts with satisfactory ful- 
ness. Henry E. Bourne. 








’ BRIEFS ON NEW BOoOKks. 


Essays republished from the ‘ At- 
on various lantie’ are more likely than not to 
themes. be good reading. Mrs. Martha 
Baker Dunn’s ‘Cicero in Maine, and [eight] 
Other Essays’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) lose 
none of their brightness, their gentle satire, their 
quiet humor, by being thus reprinted. The euri- 
osity-provoking title of the initial chapter refers 
to the writer’s study of Cicero’s ‘Catiline’ in a 
class of wide-awake and original youths and 
maidens at a high school next door to Augusta, 

aine,—at Hallowell, one infers from internal 
éyidence. Later experience asa copious reader 
and happy day-dreamer iti a college library ap- 
pears to point to Waterville College, now Colby 
University, as the scene of action, or inaction, as 
one chooses to call it. ‘The Meditations of an 


Bright essays 





ex-School-Committee Woman’ contain sensible 
suggestions on common-school education and edu- 
eators, including a protest against the modern 
method of dispensing with text-books and mak- 
ing the teacher and the blackboard and the note- 
book take their place. A little more training of 
the child in the use of printed books, a little less 
edueing of the subject-matter out of the vacant 
mind of the pupil, and thus a good deal less 
labor and discouragement on the teacher’s part, 
are advocated. The present-day constipated 
course of study, embracing various matters un- 
dreamt-of by those Hallowell youths and maid- 
ens, is also deprecated. In ‘The Browning Tonic’ 
an inspiriting word is spoken for the bracing in- 
fluence of Browning’s verse. Mrs. Dunn is dis- 
posed to ‘weleome each rebuff that turns earth’s 
smoothness rough,’ and she avails herself of this 
text to have a little fling at peace congresses and 
at ‘the attitude of the American people—too 
large a proportion of them at least—toward the 
Cuban war.’ To her this unmartial attitude 
‘illustrates the deterioration of fibre which is 
the result of an unstrenuous standard.’ From her 
point of view, and to one bearing in mind the 
perilously narrow dividing line between concilia- 
tion and eowardice, between forbearance and 
fear, she is hard to answer. But may there not 
be a larger, a saner, a still more courageous phil- 
osophy of the vexed question, that shall in the 
interests of our common humanity, and of our 
spiritual rather than our physical evolution, dare 
to brave the taunt of cowardice—a harder thing 
than to face the enemy’s cannon? Mrs. Dunn’s 
style is delightful. ‘All my world of nature,’ she 
writes, ‘is underlaid and permeated by my world 
of books; all my world of books is sweet with 
vernal breezes and interfused with that something 
‘*whose dwelling is the light of setting stins, and 
the round.ocean and the living air and the blue 
sky.’?’ 


Gropings in Under the dubious title, ‘Science 
the realm of | and a Future Life’ (H. B, Turner 
the unknown. & (o.), a one-time professor of 
Ethies and Logie in an important university pre- 
sents a résumé of sittings with trance-mediums 
and similar data gathered by himself and other 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
and points the moral of the tale thus adorned to 
the hypothesis of communication by disembodied 
spirits. Dr. Hyslop is earnest and able, and de- 
sires to be judicious and restrained. He has a 
logical conscience, and is commendably free from 
dogmatism and propagandism. He presents him- 
self as driven by his experience and the ‘facts’ 
to some sort of a spiritistie hypothesis, even 
though the revelations from the beyond prove 
trivial and drivelling. Yet the good temper of 
his volume cannot shield it from the serious con- 
sequences of its offense; and to those who cher- 
ish as something precious the reputation of 
seience and the worth and ideals of the votaries 
thereof, equally with those who draw from re- 
ligious faith a sensitiveness arid a healthy-mind- 
edness that make for intellectual refinement and 
stability, the volume is nothing less than offensive. 
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‘More especially is the name of psychology—so 
unfortunately yet inevitably associated with 
psychic research—taken in vain, and, by those 
who know not the true character of that science, 
made to appear contemptible. There is a logical 
as well as a religious faith; and whatever of in- 
terest or enlightenment may eling to the eonglom- 
erate of ‘cases’ here massed, after we shall be 
informed as to their modus operandi the assump- 
tion that they require supernormal hypotheses is 
intolerable. In that direction lies, not science, 
but learned superstition. Naturally, one express- 
ing this opinion is ealled dogmatic, and is invited 
to consider how often ‘residual’ unexplained phe- 
nomena have led to important discoveries. This, 
as well as other analogies that are abused in the 
volume, may be disqualified by a simile, and this 
must suffice as a commentary upon the logical 
obliquity that pervades those who ‘research’ in 
Dr. Hyslop’s temper. His attitude is comparable 
to that of a student of human locomotion who re- 
gards the actual problems of how men really 
walk with material muscles on actual terra firma 
as commonplace, but who is keen for any evi- 
dence of flying (we all fly in dreams), or walking 
on air or water, or other supernormal accom- 
plishments; and who regards his position as mod- 
est. because he does not propose an ambitious 
soaring in the clouds, but only an occasional 
sporadie case of walking just a few inches above 
the ground. A miracle is not measured by its 
degree, and at the bar of science there are no 
mitigating circumstances. 


‘My Garden in the City of Gar- 
officer’s wife dens’ (John Lane Co.) is not at all 
in India. a conventional garden-book. Rath- 
er is it a diary of incidents, reflections, and mem- 
ories, with occasional references to the garden 
which the author over-looks as she writes. The 
seene is Lakhnao, India, and the anonymous 
writer is an English ecaptain’s wife, whose diary 
covers a period from October to June, the most 
extreme limit of a stay in the plains for ordinary 
white folks. So minute are some of the descrip- 
tions, that one gets a fairly vivid impression of 
the life in that far country, where so many 
Englishmen are condemned to spend their lives, 
where their devoted wives accompany them, and 
where white children, because of the terrible eli- 
mate, are almost unknown. The many devices 
for mitigating the heat are described, together 
with its effects on man, beast, and vegetation. 
There are accounts of the social life of the white 
residents, and of the ways of the dirty natives, 
of whose habits one must not think too closely, 
when so much of life is dependent upon them, 
—for the intense heat is so enervating that it in- 
duces reliance upon the labor of others. In the 
Mem-Sahib’s garden, the mistress does nothing 
herself; she merely stands by and directs her 
servants. What energy she has is devoted to the 
necessary visiting,—for there is much ceremony 
connected with the military service; .to riding 
in the cool of the day, generally very early in 
the morning; and to superintending her house- 
hold. She deseribes two or three hunting expedi- 


An English 


tions, one for wild boar; a flower-show in 
‘Cesar’s Garden’; a high-caste native festivity, 
‘memorial service and garden-party combined,’ 
the Mohurrum in the Hosein-a-bad; and the wed- 
ding of a certain lovely Belinda, whose flirtations 
have caused her neighbor much trepidation. Nu- 
merous incidents of the Mutiny are related, in 
connection with exeursions into the town and 
adjoining country. Quite lengthy directions are 
given for skinning and mounting birds and ani- 
mals, which the hunters generally do for them- 
selves. There are occasional lapses into reflec- 
tions that smack of the schooi-girl essay, and’ quo- 
tations and allusions abound on every page. One 
suspects that these latter are given from memory, 
without verification, especially when lines: from 
Browning’s ‘Home Thoughts from Abroad’ are 
attributed to Mrs. Browning. The writer also 
has the bad habit of adapting her quotations to 
her needs, while still retaining the marks of quo- 
tation. However, in spite of these faults and 
such others as an awkward style of writing and 
the lack of a glossary of Indian words, the book 
contains a good deal that is of interest in regard 
to life and nature in India. 


Philosophy : Mr. Edmond Holmes’s inquiry as 
Its meaning to ‘What is Philosophy?’ (John 
and history. Lane Co.) is not only a distinetly 
readable little essay, but it is illuminating as well. 
It would be hard to find a more persuasive state- 
ment of a certain way of looking at the task of 
philosophy—a way to which not all philosophers 
by any means would give approval, but which 
will at least, it is likely, open up a new. outlook 
to many a perplexed reader to whom the word 
has represented something wholly vague and 
misty in its demarkations, if not a scientific im- 
possibility. That the higher realities are not phe- 
nomenal ‘fact,’ but the things which concern the 
‘buried life,’ the sub-conscious self. of direet 
emotional appreciation of meanings; that these 
objects of faith, incapable of taking the form of 
an exact logical system of knowledge, yet need 
deepening and purifying by the giving of an out- 
let to the imprisoned waters; and that thought— 
philosophy—is one of the ways of attaining this, 
conduet and poetry being the other two; that 
the method of philosophy is the imagination 
working under the supervision of reason to cre- 
ate an ideal hypothesis that shall provide for the 
satisfaction of the heart’s desires; that the test 
of philosophie truth lies finally in its capacity 
to be re-absorbed into those depths of uncon- 
seious spirituality in which truth loses itself: in 
reality, its value in the quickening it gives te 
this inner life,—these are some of the significant 
points of the teaching of the essay, put with real 
insight and much felicity of expression. Or, to 
sum it up in brief, ‘The function of Philoso- 
phy is to interpret and justify to man’s reason 
the unconquerable optimism of his heart.’—Mr. 
Raymond St. James Perrin’s work entitled ‘The 
Evolution of Knowledge’ (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
is a review of the history of philosophy—eul- 
minating in G. H, Lewes—which is intended to 





justify the author’s own philosophic faith. This 
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is summed up in the gerieralization that ultimate 
reality is motion, to which mind and matter alike 
are to be reduced, and of which space and time 
are the objective and subjective aspects. As his- 
tory, the treatment is too serappy to be of first- 
rate value, and the author’s inability to interpret 
other men’s thoughts except in the light of his 
own scientifie dogmatism makes his exposition 
one-sided and at times inaccurate. His construe- 
tive philosophy would perhaps be more convincing 
if he had not stopped with assertions, but had at- 
tempted something in the way of proof, or at 
least had given évidence of recognizing the need 
of an adequate analysis of his conceptions. 


More words of Those who have enjoyed Pastor 
counsel from Charles Wagner’s earlier books 
Pastor Wagner. will need no reviewer’s commenda- 
tion to induce them to read his latest publication, 
‘Justice’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.), in Miss 
Mary Louise Hendee’s fluent and apparently care- 
ful translation. Yet it must be admitted that 
these new chapters contain little that is essen- 
tially new to those familiar with the volumes 
that have preceded. The title cannot be called 
strikingly apposite, although the spirit of toler- 
ance is in a genéral way the main theme of the 
book. ‘A disposition to unfairness, bad faith, 
and evil-speaking, is abroad in every field,’ says 
the author in his preface, ‘and a matter over 
which men do not contend at daggers drawn, is 
hard to find.’ To counteract this evil the little 
book teaches the lesson of sweet reasonableness 
and Christian charity. Of patriotism, as distinct 
from chauvinism, or jingoism, we read,—‘ Just 
as I honour the memory of my father in the grey 
hair of a stranger, and understand every father’s 
heart through the tenderness I bear my children, 
so' do I honour my country in honouring the 
eountry of others. Wherever this respect: is 
wanting, the quality of patriotism should be mis- 
trusted.’ Many equally sensible utterances could 
be quoted. But as these excellént booklets of M. 
Wagner issue in quick succession from the press, 
the query will intrude itself, Are such: reitera- 
tions of good counsel the things most needed by 
us and most praiseworthy in the writer? Is there 
not some danger lest ‘nursed by mealy-mouthed 
philanthropies,’ we ‘divoree the Feeling from 
her mate the Deed’? Are we not perhaps in- 
dulging just a little too freely in those flaccid 
sublimities so alluring to the imaginative and 
emotional seeker for spiritual quickening? With 
more time allowed us to ponder and to live up to 
the author’s éarlier teachings, may it not be bet- 
ter for us and work no detriment to. the popular 
French preacher’s fame in the ‘end? 


Since Marjorie Fleming wrote the 
girls diary of ill-spelled pages of her delightful 
olden time. journal, no child’s diary has-been 
published more fascinating, because none have 
been more unconscious or sincere, than ‘The Diary 
of a Girl in France in 1821’ (Dutton), in which 
Mary Browne wrote an account of the 121 days 
of her life during which she went from her. home 
in Cumberland to Paris, and returned to Tallan- 


A delightful 





tire. She was then but fourteen years old (her 
life closed in early womanhood), but she was 
already a very unusual person, with great gifts 
of observation and expression, a passionate love 
of all things English, and a total and very en- 
gaging lack of humor. One can imagine her as 
shy and silent—even among her closest friends, 
and more at home with her pen and pencil than 
with them. Every day she wrote her painstaking 
chronicle of what she had seen and heard, mak- 
ing the most of the smallest things, and so en- 
abling us, eighty-four years after the entries were 
made, to see a hundred things we had not known 
before. We had thought ourselves at home at 
Meurice’s Hotel, so often have the writers of 
the older days taken us hither; but did we know 
that the floors were boarded, and the furniture 
covered with blue cotton-velvet? Who else has 
told us that nearly thirty years after the Terror, 
the eyes of the Duchesse d’Angonléme ‘were red, 
as if she had been erying’? It is some slight 
consolation to know that even so long ago, dress- 
makers were a disappointing race, although we 
are not likely to find one so frank as was the 
Madame who assured Mrs, Browne that ‘it was 
not her nature to lie, but only her profession.’ 
Surely no lodging-house could hope for tenants 
now-a-days if ‘there were a great many toad- 
stools in the closet, and an ant’s-nest below the 
floor.’ Innumerable prim, childish wash-draw- 
ings illustrate the text, and form a valuable 
chronicle of vanishing peasant-types. 


In 1879, the Hon. William Bross 
interpretations of Chicago placed in the hands of 
of the Bible. + the trustees of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity the sum of $40,000, the income of which 
should be used for the purpose of stimulating 
the production of the best books or treatises ‘on 
the connection, relation, and mutual bearing of 
any practical science, or the history of our race, 
or the facts in any department of knowledge, 
with and upon the Christian Religion.’ The sec- 
ond series of lectures on this Bross Foundation 
was delivered in 1904 by Professor Marcus Dods, 
of New College, Edinburgh; and they are now 
published as Volume II. of ‘The Bross Library,’ 
under the title ‘The Bible: Its Origin and Na- 
ture’ (Scribner). In seven succinct chapters, 
Dr. Dods surveys the troublesome questions that 
fall within his horizon. These problems have as- 
sumed an entirely different aspect within the last 
quarter-century, due to the marvellous advance 
in modern thought and in literary criticism. The 
author’s liberality of mind and his openness 
toward all new advances in theological and bibli- 
eal learning are apparent on every page. He 
exhibits such good sense and candor in turning 
over and over the large problems of biblical eriti- 
cism, thought evolution, and the practical value 
of Bible truth, that the reader soon follows him 
as he would a guide who thoroughly understands 
the road. Dr. Dods treats ‘inspiration’ and ‘mir- 
acles,’ and the historical character of the gospels, 
as one who is in full sympathy both with Gospel 
truth and.with the man who is searching for 
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light on these problems. His spirit is not simply 
one of tolerance for the other side of the ques- 
tion, but full of winning power, of persuasive- 
ness, and of a reasonableness that is cognizant 
of the best progressive thought of the times. 


Music in the A book by Mr. E. W. Naylor, with 
spacious times of the queer title ‘An Elizabethan 
great Elizabeth. Virginal Book’ (Dutton), proves 
on examination to be a critical essay on the con- 
tents of a manuscript in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. The book is interesting to the 
student of musical history, as it contains exam- 
ples of every kind of music that was current dur- 
ing the Tudor Period in England. Over thirty 
composers of the day are represented, and the 
collection is more correctly regarded as a library 
than as a mere book; it contains more direct 
knowledge of the musical practice of Tudor times 
than most of us have of the music of our own 
century. The author states that his work is in- 
tended for two distinct classes of readers—first, 
students of the history of music who have access 
to the published Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, but 
have been prevented from giving it the attention 
it deserves, by reason of its great size and vari- 
ous contents; second, students of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Drama, who daily increase in 
numbers, and are often at a loss for musical 
illustrations such as are necessary for the repre- 
sentation of these works on even a humble scale. 
Mr. Naylor has shown himself to be more than a 
mere antiquarian; while the method of his book 
is simple, he appears as an industrious and pains- 
taking writer. It is a valuable work of reference, 
for it embodies all that can be required by one 
who is desirous of gaining a clear idea of the 
music of this interesting period. 


Of the many books upon China 
of Chinese life and the Chinese which have been 
and character. brought out from time to time as 
that particular phase of the ever-recurrent ‘ East- 
ern Question’ has come into special prominence, 
none is so replete with valuable information with- 
in small compass as the third volume of Put- 
nam’s ‘Our Asiatic Neighbors’ series, on ‘Chinese 
Life in Town and Country,’ adapted from the 
French of Emile Bard by H. Twitchell. The view- 
point of the author is distinctly French, and it 
is that of a man of affairs, four years resident in 
the country, with abundant opportunities for 
travel, reading, and observation, all of which 
have been intelligently improved. Evidently his 
reading has been chiefly in the work of the French 
missionary, Abbé Huc, which appeared in 1862, 
and from which, and the Peking ‘Gazette,’ the 
oldest newspaper in the world, his most extensive 
quotations are made. The book has no air of 
hasty generalization; the chapters, though brief, 
are full of information, set forth in the clearest 
possible manner, and the whole book, despite the 
strangeness and even repellant character of some 
of the Chinese customs, exemplifies the truth of 
the Italian proverb to the effect that all the world 
is like one’s own family. 


Timely studies 





Origin and The violin, according to Miss Olga 
deve Raester in her book of ‘Chats on 
of the violin. Violins’ (Lippincott), has reached 
its present perfection through imitation, or per- 
haps heredity; nothing tends to point to the in- 
strument as the invention of any one man. From 
Mercurie’s invention of the lyre played with 
a plectrum came the first idea of three or 
more strings on one instrument. From the mon- 
ochord invented in the third century by Claudes 
Ptolemeus came the first idea of a peg by which 
to regulate the tension of the strings; from the 
Rebec, six centuries later, came the first idea of 
a finger-board, and the foundation of the pitch 
of the first three strings of the fiddle; from the 
Crouth came the first idea of the ribs. Finally, 
from the early viols, which first appeared in the 
fifteenth century in Germany, came the erude out- 
line of the violin. Bulky and heavy-looking as 
were these early viols, yet one can distinctly trace 
in them a noble striving toward the graceful 
curves of the perfect Stradivarius form. His- 
torical and biographical sketches of Italian and 
German makers are followed by an interesting 
chapter on the manner of preserving and playing 
the violin; and an appendix is devoted to the life 
and anecdotes of Paganni. Miss Racster’s treat- 
ise is clear and concise, and not of such a technical 
nature as to burden the ordinary reader. 








NOTES. 


A volume on ‘Modern English Literature,’ by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, is promised for early publica- 
tion by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s charming ‘Reminiscences 
of Peace and War’ is published by the Macmillan 
Co. in a new edition, with one or two new chap- 
ters and a number of new illustrations. 

‘The Menace of Privilege,’ by Mr. Henry George, 
Jr., is announced for issue early in November by 
the Macmillan Co. It is said to cover the whole 
ground of social economic conditions in America 
to-day. 

Volumes on Admiral Farragut and General Sher- 
man, written by Mr. John R, Spears and Mr. Ed- 
ward Robins respectively, are soon to appear in the 
‘ American Crisis Series ’ of biographies, published 
by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

The final volume of the ‘Biographical’ edition 
of Stevenson’s works, now in course of publica- 
tion by the Messrs. Scribner, will contain some 
twenty essays not heretofore included in any but 
the expensive subscription editions. 

Two autumn publications of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. not heretofore announced are Mr, A. 
G. Bradley’s ‘In the March and Borderland of 
Wales,’ illustrated by Mr. W. A. Meredith, and a 
volume of ‘Counsels and Ideals from the Writings 
of William Osler.’ 

The Johns Hopkins Press will issue immediately 
a new and thoroughly revised edition of Professor 
William K. Brooks’s book on the American Oyster; 
also a new-metrical translation, with introduction 
and explanatory notes by Professor Paul Haupt, 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
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A volume entitled ‘In Peril of : Essays 
Written in Time of Tranquility,’ by Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman, an English writer not heretofore known 
to American readers, will be published during the 
autumn by Mr. B, W. Huebsch of New York. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, it is stated, will pay an 
extended visit to this country, arriving in New 
York next month. Her new novel, ‘Fenwick’s 
Career,’ will appear as a serial in the ‘Century’ 
previous to its publication in book form by the 
Messrs. Harper. 

The first supplement to the abridged edition of 
*Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature’ is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is 
the work of Mr, William I. Fletcher and Miss Mary 
Poole, and covers the contents of thirty-seven se- 
lected periodicals for the years 1900-4, inclusive. 


‘The Life and Speeches of Thomas Williams,’ 
the American orator, statesman, and jurist, has 
been prepared by Mr. Burton Alva Konkle, and is 
announced for early publication in two volumes 
by Messrs. Campion & Co. of Philadelphia. An in- 
troduction is contributed to the work by the Hon. 
Philander C. Knox. 


A new translation, by Mr. J. G. Scheuchzer, of 
Engelbert Kaempfer’s ‘History of Japan in 1693’ 
is announced for publication by the Macmillan Co. 
in a limited edition uniform with the same firm’s 
recent reprints of ‘Hakluyt’s Voyages’ and ‘ Purch- 
as his Pilgrimes.’ The three volumes will contain 
more than two hundred illustrations. 

In her forthcoming volume entitled ‘Il Libro 
D’Oro,’ Mrs. Lucia Alexander has brought together 
a collection of more than one hundred and twenty 
miracle stories and sacred legends, written by 
fathers of the church and published in Italy in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. will publish the book 
this month. 

A new and moderate-priced edition, in a single 
volume, of the Memoir of Lord Tennyson by his 
son is a welcome publication of the Macmillan Co. 
Though the volume contains nearly eleven hun- 
dred pages, it is not unduly cumbersome. The pub- 
lishers state that the original two-volume edition 
of this work has been reprinted eight times since 
its first appearance, nine years ago. 

It has been found necessary by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. to postpone until next Spring the 
publication of Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s 
biography of her uncle, the late Charles Godfrey 
Leland (‘Hans Breitmann’); and also of Professor 
Joseph Jastrow’s ‘The Subconscious,’ Mr. William 
Osler’s ‘The Fixed Period,’ and Mr, Henry D. 
Sedgwick’s ‘A Short History of Italy.’ 

A collection of the letters of the late Lafcadio 
Hearn has been undertaken by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It will be edited, with a biographical 
outline, by Mr. Ferris Greenslet of the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly,’ with the collaboration of Mrs. Hearn 
and of Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, the literary 
executor. It is requested that persons having let- 
ters of Hearn’s will kindly communicate with the 
editor at No. 4 Park Street, Boston. 


A new and enlarged edition of Hay and Nicolay’s 
collection of the writings of Abraham Lincoln is 
announced for early publication by a new firm of 
New York publishers, the Francis D. Tandy Com- 
pany. The very considerable amount of impor- 
tant new material that has come to light since 
the original issue of this work will be included, 
and besides a general introduction by Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, each of the eleven volumes will 





contain some noteworthy tribute to Lincoln’s 
genius, chosen from the utterances of famous wri- 
ters and statesmen of the past quarter-century. 
Numerous illustratiens, editorial notes, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index will be included. 

Mr. D. B. Updike announces the establishment 
of a bindery at The Merrymount Press under the 
charge of Mr. Peter Verburg, whose work is al- 
ready favorably known in Chicago and New York. 
Mr. Verburg, who studied some time ago under Mr. 
Douglass Cockerell, was at one time an associate 
of Miss Starr in her bindery at Hull House, Chi- 
cago, and later on was employed by Mr. Ralph 
Randolph Adams at his bindery in New York. 

To their successful ‘New Century Library’ 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons have just added the 
complete works of Shakespeare, in six volumes. 
The edition is of pocket size, clearly printed and 
attractively bound, with a frontispiece illustration 
in each volume. The paper used in the ‘New Cen- 
tury Library’ is especially to be commended; while 
extremely thin and light, it does not offer the same 
difficulty in regard to turning the leaves that is 
so serious an objection to many of the thin-paper 
editions. 

Lovers of fine bookmaking, no less than lovers 
of good poetry, should be interested in the an- 
nouncement of Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. concerning 
the forthcoming collected edition of Mr. Bliss Car- 
man’s Poems. The edition will be limited to 350 
copies, printed in red and black throughout at the 
Chiswick Press, London, on hand-made paper pre- 
pared by Messrs. Arnold & Foster especially for this 
work. The collection has been compiled from Mr. 
Carman’s various published works, supplemented by 
a large number of poems which have already ap- 
peared in periodicals, but which are now included 
in a book for the first time. 

Dr. J. Chotzner, late Hebrew tutor at Harrow, is 
the author of a collection of essays on subjects 
pertaining to Hebrew literature, which have been 
combined into a volume and published under the 
title ‘Hebrew Humor, and Other Essays’ (London: 
Luzac & Co.). The humor and satire in the writings 
of Jewish scholars, ancient and modern, forms the 
leading theme of many of the articles. The most 
interesting and complete papers are those dealing 
with Mediwval Writers, Immanuel di Roma, and 
Leopold Zunz. The form is generally biographical, 
citation taking the place of criticism to a large ex- 
tent. This detracts from the literary value of the 
essays, while adding to their usefulness as a refer- 
ence collection. The volume will be of service to 
Jewish rabbis and writers, and to others who de- 
sire a survey of this interesting subject. 
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received by Tue Dtau since its last issue. ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


On Two CONTINENTS: Memories of Half a Century. By 
Marie Hanson Taylor; with the co-operation of Lilian 
Bayard Taylor Kiliani. 


Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 309. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.75 net. 
Tue Duke or REICHSTADT (Napoleon the Second): A 

Biography compiled from New Sources of Informa- 
tion. By Edward de Wertheimer. Illus. in photo- 
etc., ares 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 455. 

Co. 5 net. 

THe True Story or Pavut REVERE. 
Gettemy. 
$1.50 net. 

OHAMMED AND 
lHiouth. Ill 
tions.’ G. 


By Charles Ferris 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 294. Little, Brown & Co. 
M THE Rise or IstaM. By D. 8S. Ma 
us., 12mo, pp. 481. ‘Heroes of the Na- 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
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Lorp TENNYSON: A peer By his Son. New 
eaition. te two volumes in Large i gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 1100. Macmillan Co. $4. 

CENCES OF PEACE AND WAR. By Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor. Revised and enlarged — zr 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 418. Macmillan Co. $2. 

WiTtH MILTON AND THE CAVALIERS. By ure. Frederick 
Boas. With portraits, 12mo, gilt ue pp. 336. James 
Pott & Co. 1.56 net. 

ANDREW MARVELL By Augustine Birrell. 12mo, m . 
top. —_ pp. 241. ‘ English Men of Letters.’ Mac- 

lan Co. 75 cts. net. 

iaeiiene Cortes, Conqueror of Mexico. By Frederick 
A. Ober. Illus., 12mo, pp. 292. ‘Heroes of Amer- 
ican History.’ "Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 


HISTORY. 


Mount Desert: A History. By George E. Street; edited 
by. Samuel A. Eliot; with a memorial introduction 
by Wilbert L. Anderson. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 370. Houghton, Mifflin é 
Co. $2.50 net. 


IN THE Days OF MILTON. By Tudor Jenks. ‘= 16mo, 
pp. ot ‘Lives of Great Writers.’ A. S. Barnes & 

CuHINA’s Saeleeneiete WITH CorEA, from the XV. Cen- 
tury to 1895. By William Woodville Rockhill. 8vo, 
pp. 60. London: Luzac & Co. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATORE. 


FRENCH PROFILES. By Edmund Gosse. 35m, ilt top, 
pp. 372. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60 n a -" 

SHELBURNE Essays. Third Series. By Poul Elmer More. 
i2mo, pp. 265. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Coogee IN ng ont ag Sorame. BY Martha Baker 

unn. mo, si op, 80. hton, i 
& Co. $1.25 net - a: 

THe WorpDs or GARRISON : A Centennial Selection. With 
biographical sketch, list of portraits, bibliography, 
chronology, and photogravure portrait. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 137. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

nh By a La! — gual Py from the French 

ary uise Hendee. mo, gilt top, uncut, 
227. McClure, Phillips & Co. sin a - 

WAGNER AND HIS ISOLDE. Dead, as Gomer Kobbé. a ae 
gilt top, pp. 255. & Co. $1. net. 

THE UNITED STATES A Goansenn’ NATION, By David e 
Brewer. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 98. John 
Winston Co. $1. 

ASPECTS OF BaLzac. W. H. Helm. 12mo, uncut, pp. 

“ James Pott & Co. $1. net. 

USINESS PHILOSOPHY. By Benjamin Cobb. 12mo, le 
292. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.20 net. 5 

EDITORIAL WiLD Oats. By Mark Twain. 8vo, pp. 83. 
Harper & Brothers, $1. 

THE ONLY True MOTHER GoosE. With introduction by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. [Illus., 18mo, pp. 
103. Lee & Shepard. 60 cts. 

THe Dtving CoMEepy or Dante: Four Lectures. By 
Walter L. Sheldon. 12mo, pp. 126. S. Burns Wes- 
ton. 50 cts. 

BOUND AND Free: Two Dramas. By Hugh Mann. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 89. R. G. Badger. 50 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF LORD Byron, ‘ Cambridge ’ 
edition. Edited by Paul Elmer More. With photo- 
——— portrait and vignette, Svo, gilt top, pp. 1055. 

ughton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 

Love PorMs OF JOHN DONNE. Selected and edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 16mo, uncut, pp. 85. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4. net. 

THe PorMs oF JOHN KEATS’ Edited by E. De Selin- 
court. With photogravure frontispiece, large 8vo, 
= top, uncut, pp. 613. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.25 
net. 


LIBRARY OF STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. First vols.: Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, abridged and edited by J. M. Sloan; 
Miss Strickland’s Life of Queen Elizabeth, abridged 
and edited by Ida A. Taylor; Carlyle’s Life of Crom- 
well, abridged and edited by Edgar Sanderson, M.A. ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns, abridged and edited by J. 
M. Sloan. Each with portrait, 16mo. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Per vol., 60 cts. net 


POETRY. 


‘IN THE HEIGHTS.’ be Richard Watson Gilder. i16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 95. Century Co. $1. net. 

Porms. By Arthur Macy; introduction by William Al- 
fred Hovey. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, 
uncut, pis 112. Boston: W. B. Clarke Co. $2.25 net. 

PERDITA D OTHER PormMs. By Charles J. Bayne. 12mo, 
gilt aa wasut, pp. 147. Atlanta: Cole Book Co. $1.25 

n 











Porms. By John Vance Cheney. 12mo, 297. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50 ~~ ae lal at 
SaMsSON MARRYING. By Edwin T. _ To gilt 

top, uncut, pp. 190. R. G. 
TRISTRAM AND ISOULT. By Mary W. ptt , un- 
Mw pp. 64. R. G. Badger. $1. 
Fat. or ToLtuan. By James 
“Sine gilt top, uncut, pp. 51. R. G. Badger. $1. 


A Picture GALLERY or Sous. By Ira I. Sterner. i12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 110. R. G. Badger. $1. 
FICTION. 


A SERVANT OF THE PuBLIc. By Anthony rae Tilus., 
12mo, pp. 362. Frederick A. Stokes-Co. $1. 

THE RECKONING. By Robert W. Cemaae. “ Mus., 12mo, 
pp. 386. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

TT Farm. By Stanley J. Weyman. [Illus., 12mo, 

429. on agg Green & Co. $1.50. 

Saenme. By George Barr McCutcheon. Illus, in color, 
12mo, pp. 343. Dodd, Mead & ‘~ $1.50. 

My —_ THE CHAUFFEUR. By C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. [llus., 12mo., pp. 324. McClure, Phillips & 
Co. $1.50. 

Tue Best Poticy. By Elliott Flower. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
268. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Rosz 0’ THE River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 177. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Kipps: The Story of a Simple Soul. By H. G. Wells. 
12mo, pp. 479. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Tue Passport. By Richard Bagot. 12mo, pp. 417. Har- 

per & Brothers. $1.50. 

THe ANCIENT GrupGs. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 12mo, 
pp. 477. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Farr Mai or GraysTones. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 351. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Duke or Devit-May-Cars. By Harris Dickson. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 295. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Pote BAKER. By Will N. Harben. 12mo, pp. 358. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50. 

Tue GREEN SHAY. By Geor; S. Wasson. 12mo, pp. 
305. Houghton, —- - & $1.50. 

THE REJUVENATION OF UNT MARY. By Anne Warner. 
Illus., seg) ° pp. 228. “Tittle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Giants. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 12mo, pp. 385. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Tue ANCIENT LANDMARK: A Kentucky Romance. By 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. 12mo, pp. 269. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

THe SCARLET PIMPERNEL. By Baroness Orczy. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 312. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Baspy BULLET: The Bubble of Destiny. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
288. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Tae Epce or CrrcuMsTANcE: A story of the Sea. By 
Edward Noble. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 361. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1.50. 

WEH, and Other Stories. By John Luther 76k 
Illus., "12mo, gilt top, pp. 345. Macmillan Co. 

CONCERNING Beuinpa. By Eleanor Hoyt nate Illus., 
12mo, pp. 193. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 

Sunrise Acres. By Benjamin Brace. 12mo, “-" 303. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Back Home. By Bugene Wood. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 286. 
McClure, Phillips ° Co. $1.50. 

Resecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton Donnell. Illus. in 
color, etc., P2mo, pp. 194. Harper & Brothers. $1. 50. 

LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN. By Mary Farley San- 
born. 12mo, pp. 396. Little, Brewa &Co. $1.50. 

Cectuia’s Lovers. By Amelia E. Barr. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 389. Dodd, Mead & Co. aay mu 

Toe COUNSELS OF A WORLDLY GODMOTHER. y rs’ 
Mather. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 805. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.5 

UNDER ROCKING << By L. tsb. Tooker. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 282. Century Co. 

Tue WrzARD’s DAUGHTER, and Other Stories. By Mar- 
ret Collier Graham. i2mo, pp. 231. Houghton, 
iffin & Co. $1.25. 

THe RESURRECTION oF Miss CYNTHIA. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. With trentinplece, 12mo, pp. 321. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

THREADS. By Garrett W. Thompson. 12mo, pp. 344. 
John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

Saptna: A story of the Amish. By Helen Reimensnyder 
Martin. 12mo, pp. 233. Century = $1.25. 

AT THe EmpPERoR’s WisH: A Tale of the New Japan. 
By Oscar King Davis. [Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 149. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Trex’s WILL. By Laura EB. Richards. With fron- 
tisplece, Pa gilt top, uncut, pp. 319. Dana Bstes 
& 

Unctze Bos: His ReFiecTions. By Laura Fitzhugh 

Preston. — frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 210. Grafton 
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Tae LARKINS WEDDING. By Alice McAlilly. Illus., 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 192. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. 

ERT Brown. By O. B. Whitaker. 

pp. B14. Chicago: M. A. Donahue & 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE PEOPLE: Tre. Adventure, 
and Observation in the Far East. wh 
Charles Scribner's 


ho B es 8vo, pp. 310. 
oy Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A. In 2 
vols., 12mo, gilt tops. Charles Scribner’s oo $4 net. 

Homes Lure In Francs. By Miss Betham-Edwards. Illus., 
large 8vo, | top, uncut, pp. 310. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

SOUTHERN ITALY AND SIcILY, and Rulers of the South. By 
Francis Marion Crawford. New edition, two volumes 
in one. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. Mac- 
millan Co, $3. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Tue CHRISTIAN FalTH: Personally Given in a System 
of Doctrine. By Olin Alfred Curtis. Large 7 gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 54 Eaton & Mains. $2.50 

THe CREED OF CHRIST. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, A~y “220. 
John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Tue PROPHETIC ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
William Rainey Harper. 8vo, pp. 142. 
Chicago Press. $1. 


SOCIOLOGY.— POLITICS.— ECONOMICS. 

Tue JewisH Spectre. By George H. A ye 12mo, pp. 
877. Doubleday, Page ", Co. $1.50 net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW IN THE UNITED 
States. By Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 480. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 

Tue InpIAN Dispossressep. By Seth K. Humph 
lus., 12mo, La 298. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. By Paul S. Reinsch. 
pp. 422. * Citizen’ s Library.’ Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

RESTRICTIVE RAILWAY LEGISLATION. By Henry 8S. Haines. 
12mo, pp. 355. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Tue Liqvor Proptem: A Summary of Investigations 
Conducted by the Committee of Fifty, 1893-1903. 
12mo, pp. 182. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 

VITAL QUESTIONS. By Heary Dwight Chapin, M.D. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 189. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. _ 

FaTe OF THE MippLe CLAssEs. By Walter G. Coope 

2mo, pp. 200. Consolidated Retail Booksellers. $12 25 


net. 
NATURE. 


NORTHERN TRAILS: Some Studies of Animal Life in the 
Far North. By William J. Long. Illus. in color, etc., 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 390. Ginn & Co. 50 net. 

Tue Fern ALLIEs OF NoRTH AMERICA, NORTH OF MEx- 
Ico. By Willard Nelson Clute. Illus. in color, etc., 
8vo, pp. 278. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. net. 


ART. 


NOTABLE PICTURES IN FLORENCE.. By Edith Harwood. 
a a gilt top, uncut, pp. 312. E. P. Dutton & 
‘0. -50. 


12mo, gilt top, 
Co. 


TESTAMENT. By 
University of 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLD JAPAN. By Stewart Dick. [Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 153. ‘* World of Art Series.’ A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.20 net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Lire oF CARDIN/L Wousgy. Written by George Caven- 
dish. Illus. in photogravure from portraits by Hol- 
bein. 4to, uncut, pp. 192. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$7.50 net. 

ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ApBBEYs. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, silt top, 
uncut, pp. 407. G. P. oe Sons. $3. n 

Two Brrp-Lovers In Mexico. By C. Willian 7 Beebe. 
Illus. from photographs, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 408. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3. net. 

Tue Line or Love. By 5 Branch Cabell; 
color by Howard Pyle. 
290. arper & Brothers. 


illus., in 
a 8vo, gilt top, ‘uncut, pp. 


THe ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT. By Justus Miles Forman ; 
illus., in color by Howard pric. 8yvo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 106. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

FISHERMAN’s Luck, and Some Other Uncertain Things. By 
Henry van Dyke. Holiday edition, from new plates. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 285. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

or CHEER, New Series. Compiled by Sara 
A. Hubbard. With portrait and decorations, 12mo, un- 
cut. A. ©. McClurg & Co. $1. net. 

A, ays or A Bripg. i12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 162. 

. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 





er ~ 
tures by Malcolm St ‘xe 
Duffield & Co. $1. 

SWEETER oo THAN Tu1s. By Adah Louise Sutton. 
Iilus. and with decorations, Svo, pp. 132. Saalfield 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

LOHENGRIN, SON OF PARSIFAL: A ae Drama. By 
Richard Wagner, freely trans. poetic narrative 
form by Oliver Huckel. Tilus., 12mo, = top, uncut, 
pp. 77. T. ¥. Crowell & So. 75 cts. n 

THe MELOpY oF Gop’s Love: A New Untoiding of the 
Twenty-Third Psalm. By Oliver Huckel. With a7 
togravure portrait, a = gilt top, uncut, pp. 50. 


Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE SPALDING YEAR-Booxk. batostat by Minnie R. Cowan. 
With portrait, 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 169. ‘ Help- 
ful Thoughts Series.’ A. C. 1 &Co. 75 cents net. 

Ti esrsien senea; pictures © w 

a Jones; ures by yman. 
oat A. same edition. 8vo, pp. 45. Fox, Duffield a Co. 


OLz ANN, AND OTHER STO: By Jeanette Grace Wat- 
son. Illus., 8vo, pp. 126. *saalfeld Publishing Co. $1. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In FAIRYLAND: Tales Told Again. By Louey Chisholm; 
pictures in color Bd s3-- Cameron. Large 4 
gilt edges, pp. 211 . Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

THe Boy CRAFTSMAN : Prostionl and Profitable Ideas for 
a Boy’s Leisure Hours. By A. Neely Hall. [Illus., 8vo., 

393. Lee & ve $2. 
Just a Boy. By Captain Harold Ham- 

RR 12mo, pp. 327. Century Co. 


A Tale of the Red Frontier. By 
D. Appleton & Co. 


By Harry Graham; 
Strauss. 


12mo, pp. 112. 


THE ve Be WARRIOR : 
Kirk Munroe. Illus., 8vo, pp. 279. 
$1.50 net. 

Ben Pepper. By Margaret Sidney. Illus., 
474. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 

THe ADVENTURES OF Harry ROCHESTER: A Tale of the 
Days of Marlborough and Eugene. By Herbert Strang. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 418. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

QuEeEN Zrx1 oF Ix; or The Story of the Magic Cloak. By 
L. Frank Baum. [Iilus. in color, etc., large 8vo, pp. 
303. Century Co., $1.50. 

FRANCES AND THE IRREPRESSIBLES AT BUENA VISTA FARM. 
By Frances Trego Montgomery. [Illus., large 8vo, pp. * 

Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 

THe RuNaway Donkey, and Other Rhymes for Children. 
By Emilie Poulsson. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 81. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

THe Wipow O’CALLAGHAN’s Boys. By Gulielma Zol- 
linger. New edition, from new plates; illus. in color 
by Florence Scovel Shinn. 8vo, uncut, pp. 317. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND. By Arthur R. Thompson. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 310. Little, frown & Co. $1.50. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE — and her Friends the Blossoms 
of Mount Hunger. . Waller. New edition; 
illus., 12mo, pp. pas ” rittle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

HEROES oF IcELAND: Adapted from Dasent’s Translation 
of ‘ The Story of Burnt Njal,’ the Great Icelandic Saga. 
Edited by Allen French. Illus., 12mo, pp. 297. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Tue SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE Woops. By A. G. Plympton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 272. Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 
Wirn Spurs or Gotp: Heroes of Chivalry and their 
Deeds. By Frances Nimmo Greene and Dolly Williams 
Kirk. mlus., 12mo, pp. 291. Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 

Jmu Crow TaLEs. By Burton Stoner. Illus., large 8vo, 
pp. 149. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Uncie SAM AND His CHILDREN. By Judson Wade Shaw, 
A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 360. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

Tue Boy CaprTive IN CANADA. By Mary P. Mets | Smith. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. Little, Brown & Co. .25. 
Kristy’s Surprises Party. By Olive Thorne cause. a. 
in ry x, 2 3e 251. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2 

ATTY By Carolyn Wells. TIilus., a 
pp. 214. Dodd Mead & Co. $1.25. 

THe GoLpEN HeEaRT, and Other Fairy Stories. By Violet 
Jacob. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 171. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

THe ScaRLET PatcH: The Story of a Patriot Boy in the 
Mohawk Valley. By Mary E. Q. Bush. [I!lus., 12mo, 
pp. 306. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

HELEN GRANT AT ALFRED House. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las. Illus., 12mo, pp. 339. & Shepard. $1.25. 
THe QuseEN’s Pace. By Cornelia Baker. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 319. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

Pictures and rhymes by J. P. Ben- 
Pp. 135. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 net. 
Ee REFORM OF SHAUN. By Allen. French. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 158. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


12mo, pp. 


THE WoozLEBEASTS. 
son. we 8vo, Pp 
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Live Storres For YOUNG PEOPLE. Trans. from the Ger- 
man by —e P. Upton. New vols.: Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, Ludwig Ziémssen; The Little Dauph- 
in, by Frank Hoffmann; Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ wn by Ferdinand Schrader; Maria 
Theresa, by W. D. Van Horn. Sach illus., 16mo. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Per vol., 60 cts. net. 

DEERFOOT IN THE ForEsST. By Edward 8S. Ellis. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. 366. John C. Winston Co. 

MAKING THE Most or OURSELVES. By Calvin Dill wil- 
son. 12mo, uncut, pp. 300. A.C. McClurg &Co. $1 net. 

CHRISTMAS WITH SANTA CLAUS. By Frances Trego Mont- 
gomery. Illus. in color, 8vo, pp. 154. Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Co. $1. 

AN ONLY CHILD. By Eliza Orne White. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 
167. Houghton, imin & Co. $1. 

Tue Star JEWELS, and Other Wonders: By.Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Tilus., 12mo, pp. 134. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1. 

DoLLy’s DovusLe: The Story of Dolly and Isabella. By 
a ” ia Illus., 8vo, pp. 207. Lothrop Publishing 

0. ° 

CoRNELIA’s PatHway Out. By Edna F. Foster. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 285. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

Lapy Dear: The Little Mistress of a Castle in Spain. 
By Millicent E. Mann. Illus., 8vo, pp. 222. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1 net. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ToMMY PosTOFFICE: The True Story 
of a Cat. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. Il!lus., 12mo, pp. 
137. A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 


A Text-BooK IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Paul 
Monroe, Ph.D. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 772. Macmillan 
Co. $1.99 net. 

THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. By Leopold 
Bahisen, Ph.D.; trans. from the German by M. Blake- 
es Evans, Ph.D. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 97. Ginn 

0. 


THe Homer KINDERGARTEN. By Katherine Beebe. 12mo, 
pp. 130. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1. 

A CoLiece Atogsra. By Henry Burchard Fine. 12mo, 
pp. 595. Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON. Edited by Barrett Wendell 
and Chester Noyes Greenough. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 346. ‘Athenzwum Press Series.’ Ginn & Co. 

SELFCTED Essays or HENRY FIELDING. Edited by Gor- 
don Hall Gerould, B. Litt. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 
222. ‘ Atheneum Press Series.’ Ginn & Co. 60 cts. net. 

COMPREHENSIVE BOOKKEEPING: A First Book. By Arte- 
a = on Bogle, A.M. Large 8vo, pp. 142. Macmillan 

0. 

MODERN seenaee. Book Two. By Henry P. Emerson and 
Ida C. Bender. 12mo, pp. 396. Macmillan Co. 6% cts. 

Arrica: A Geographical Reader. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 336. American Book Co. 60 cts. 

Tue PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. By Elizabeth H. Spalding, 
A.B. 12mo, pp. 275. D. C, Heath & Co. 

STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. New vols.: Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond, edited by Hamilton Byron Moore ; 
Burke’s Speech on American Taxation, edited by James 
Hugh Moftat ; England in 1685, being Chapter III. of 
Macaulay’s * History of England,’ edited by Arlo Bates. 
16mo. Ginn & Co. 

SEALSFIELD’s Dre PRARIE AM JACINTO. Edited by A. B. 
gaa 18mo, pp. 131. Henry Holt & Co. 35 cts. 
net. 

Wesster’s MopeRN DiIcTIONARY, Intermediate School 
Edition. Compiled by BE. T. Ly LL.B. Iilus., 16mo, 
pp. 443. Laird & Lee. 42 cts. 

TweELve Sones. For kindergarten and primary schools. 
By Kate B. Palmer. Illus., 8vo, pp. 95. Ginn & Co. 

cts. 
tT YEAR GERMAN. By William C. Collar. 12mo, pp. 
336. Ginn & Co. 

ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Alvan Emile 
Duerr. 12mo, pp. 206. Ginn & Co. 

Grorce SAND’s LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by Adele 
Randall-Lawton. 12mo, pp. 137. American Book Co. 

Meyer’s. Das AMULETT. Edited - o _* Glascock. 
12mo, pp. 165. ys Book 


LOHMEYER’S GEISSBUB VON ENGELBERG. “pened by Dr. 
Wilhelm oe with frontispiece, 18mo, pp. 
182. D. C. Heath & Co. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Furure Forest Trees; or The Importance of the Ger- 
man Experiments in the Introduction of North Ameri- 
can Trees. By A. Harold Unwin. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 
108. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue YouNG MAN AND THE WorRLD. By Albert J. Bever- 

idge. 12mo, pp. 404. D. Appleton ". Co. $1.50 net. 

BranMa Duara (‘ Shower from the Bienes ). With 

portrait, ove, be pp. 87. London: Luzac & 








THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, 5666: Sept. 30, 1905, 

to Sept. 19, 1906. Edited by Cyrus Adler and Hen- 
a Szold. 12mo, pp. 350. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. 

A MopERN MIRACLE: a. a ~ Made — , 
Corilla Banister. 12mo, pp. 1 Grafton Press. 

GERMS OF MIND IN PLANTS. t fn H. Francé ; v4 
A. M. Simons. Iilus., 18m0, pp. 151. Charles 
Kerr & Co. 650 cts. 

THe EVOLUTION or MAN. By Wilhelm Bolsche; trans. 
by Ernest Untermann, Ph.D. [Illus., 16mo, pp. 160, 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. 650 cts. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT os SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. rite us. We can 
you any book ever published. Please wants. Catalogue f 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurmenam, Ene, 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : ‘‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” * Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “Comedie of Errors,” ‘Merchant of Venice,” ‘ Macbeth” 
* Julius Cassar," “ Hamlet.” 


Price in cloth, 75c. per vol.; limp leather, 81.00 per vol.; postpaid. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York, 











q 

Robert Grier Cooke, Publisher 
307 FIFTH AVENUE : : NEW YORK 
Catalogues-de-Luxe descriptive of private col- 
lections, Libraries, Genealogies, etc., designed, 
printed, and issued for private distribution. 


American Publisher of the Burlington Magazine 














The Story of Massachusetts 


Eight new leaflets are just added to the Old South series, 
on different phases of this subject. Among them are, The 
Voyage of the Mayflower; The Lexington Town Meetings 
from 1765 to 1775; The Lowell Offering, 1845; Governor 
Andrew’s Address to the Legislature, 1861; Selections from 
the Poems of Anne Bradstreet. 

Send for complete lists. 


Price, 5 cents a copy. $4 per 100. 





DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co. 


(InconPORATED) 
644 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCE THEIR Finst Fant CaTaLocur, Numpgr 24 








CATALOGUES SENT ANYWHERE UPON REQUEST 





30,000 VOLUMES IN STOCK 
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THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


' Fournrzznta Year. Candid, 
Criticism, literary and 
fon, Advice, > Heeetian Butterworth; 
RereRrEnces : ye 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, W. 5 
} a Howe, Thomas ¥ 


Page, Mary E. Wilkins, and others. 
Send Sor Booklet to 


uthors 
pency 


Mention The Dial. 


stamp 
WM. A. DRESSER, 
Broadway, Cambridge. 


R.7, 400 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


STORY-WRITERS, ——s: Historians, Poets — Do 


desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revision and 0 or advice as to publication ? 


Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN C H Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 




















AUTHORIZED DEFINITIVE EDITION 
The Complete Works of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Edited by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay 
Containing all new material discovered to date. 
Full particulars and 
LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
sent postage paid upon receipt of 10 cents to cover expenses. 
FRANCIS D. TANDY COMPANY 
Dept. C—38 East 2ist Street ;: New York 


y an experienced and 








NEW YORK 
5 ii pas NO BRANCH STORES 
BOOKS 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
BO. Semen, Sutter ont DA. HD ene Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 








grade; Essentials of Grammar ; 4th edition, 
: most carefully graded. Part Til. ($1 00): 
pe any th uirements for admiasion to 
Part IV. ph pono iianieabat Smmagiteee 
—_ ive. Sent to teachers for 








SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


By Prof. JAMES H. = ay Ac b aay ob Phaycote 
Phen HERBERT B. TURN ac CO., Boston 








EDITORIAL BUREAU, 


New Yorx. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 

Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 

Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 

Raskin, Scott, Shakespeare, — Thackeray, 

Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


Sam S. and Lez Suuserr Present 
A New American Musical Play 


THE FILIBUSTER 


With CHARLES E. EVANS and a Great Cast 

















$ for a “colonist”’ ticket via the 
Santa Fe, 
Chicago to California 


Daily until October 31. 
Berth in Tourist Pullman, $7 extra—or free 


seat in chair car. 


The way is through picturesque New Mexico 


Ask W. J. BLACK, G. P. A. 
Chicago, for full particulars 


and Arizona, a mile above the sea. 
Dustless track. Harvey meals. 




















OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. All 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue D1At is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, — the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


HE DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LrpRARIANs in 
making up ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 

















$33.00 


TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE, & 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


$33.00, Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, and 
many other points on the Pacific Coast. 
Every day until October 31. Double 
berth in tourist sleeper, $7.00. Descrip- 
tive folder free. Choice of routes via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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APPLETONS’ 


NEW BOOKS 








THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Chambers has surpassed himself in telling the tale of the love of Carus Renault and 
Lady Elsin Grey in this historical novel of the last days of the Revolutionary War. Never 


was there daintier heroine or more daring hero. 


Never did the honor of a great-hearted 


gentleman triumph to such an extent over the man. Never were there daintier love passages 


in the midst of war. 


It is a book to make the pulses throb and the heart beat high. 





A Romance of the Oil Trust 


THE GIANTS 

By MRS. FREMONT OLDER 

1z2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
This is a glorious book. It is strong, strong. 
It keeps the reader tingling with excitement. It is 
big. Mrs. Older is the first writer who has shown 
the power to portray as big a thing as the Oil Trust 
in fiction. The interest of the fight between the 
hero and the Oil Trust is so intense that the heart 
beats fast and the breath comes short as one reads. 





THE HUNDRED DAYS 
By MAX PEMBERTON 
Author of ‘*Dr. Xavier,’’ ‘* Kronstadt,’ etc. 
16 Full-Page Illustrations 
1zmo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
Bernard St. Armand was a brave man. Yvonne 
de Feyrolles was a brave maid. A stratagem! An 
intrigue! The Emperor's return! The march to 
Paris! The flight of Louis XVIII.! The ¢¢ Little 
Corporal!** The Plot! The arsenal! The ab- 
duction! The rescue! Waterloo! Love! 





THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 


By Dr. THOMAS W. EVANS 
Edited by Dr. E. A. Crane. Illustrated. 8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $3.00 net, postage additional. (Jn a box.) 


Dr. Evans was the American dentist who aided the Empress Eugénie in her escape from Paris after Sedan. 
He was a personal friend of the Emperor, and paints an intensely vivid, human, and touching picture of the 


fallen great people and their times. 


Dr. Evans was intimate not only with the Emperor and Empress, but with all the celebrities who came 


to the French court. 
a minute faithfulness. 
acters of both the Emperor and Empress. 


He was always a guest of honor at the grand functions, and describes everything with 
The book is of great historical interest and value, and throws new light on the char- 





THE SEVEN SEAS 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
De Luxe Edition. 12mo. Decorative Cover, Silk 
Lining, End Pieces, and 8 full page Colored Illus- 
trations. Gilt Top, $2.00 net; postage 20 cents 
additional. (Jn a box.) 

These well-known poems, with the swing and 
go and the bigness of them, the salt sea air and the 
hungry waves, the humanity and the grim humor of 
them, are presented in a new and attractive form. 
The book has a beautiful cover design, silk lining, 
end pieces, and eight full-page colored illustrations. 
Every page is surrounded by borders, and the whole 
color effect is in shades of green. 





THE SEATS OF THE 
MIGHTY 


Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert Moray, 
sometime an officer in the Virginia Regiment 
and afterward of Amherst’s Regiment. By GIL- 
BERT PARKER. Decorative Lining. Illustrated 
in Colors. 8vo. Gold Stamped, Cloth Binding, 
$2.00 net; postage 20 cents additional. (In a box.) 

The novel appears in a dress worthy of the 
stately courtesy of the book and of old Montreal 
in its palmiest days. It has a reputation and interest 
that time cannot destroy. It will be a beautiful 
present for all lovers of books. 
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